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INVITATION. 

yo are always at The Com 

panion building, and every opportunity 1s 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufticient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


welcome Com- 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


homas Brackett Reed, born in Portland, 
Maine, October 18, 1839, died in the city of 
Washington December 7, 1902. 

It is hardly needful to recall to New England 
readers the noteworthy incidénts in the career of 
their foremost citizen and statesman. ‘That he 
was graduated at Bowdoin College in the class 
of 1860; that he promptly won his way to the 
head of the bar; that, elected to the national 
House of Representatives from the first district of 
Maine in 1877, he was regularly reélected for 
twenty-two years, and was the Speaker of three 
Congresses ; that he was a prominent candidate 
for the presidency before the Republican national 
convention of 1896; that since his resignation 
from Congress in 1899 he had taken the first rank 
as counsel for great interests before the highest 
courts—these are facts familiar to all. 

But it is not out of place to say that Mr. 
Reed’s successes were grounded upon his char- 
acter, and that “because he was the man he was,”’ 
his friends and neighbors honored and trusted 
him. The clear intellectual vision that always 
pierced to essentials; the keen wit that never | 
assailed a righteous cause, but seldom failed to 
riddle a lie and wneover a sham; the rugged 
independence that would not abate a conviction, 
or the utterance of it, whosoever opposed ; the 
purity of his private life; the single-heartedness 
of his publie service; his integrity, his loyalty, | 
his magnanimity and his kindness—these quali- 
ties and characteristics of the man explain and 
justify his popularity. Because he was hers by 
birth and by ancestry, and hers in sympathy and 
in spirit, New England cherishes a special sense 
of bereavement ; but she recognizes that the death 
of such a man at the height of his powers is a 
loss to the nation and to the world. 


é ix the horticultural exhibition recently held in 
New Haven the members of the Hartford 
Florist Club sent a bouquet seven and one-half 
feet high and five feet in diameter at the base. 
Five hundred carnations, more than four hundred 
chrysanthemums, and in all twenty-seven kinds 
of flowers and foliage, were used in it. It was | 
estimated that such a bouquet could not have | 
been bought at “regular rates” for less than one 
hundred and fifty dollars. What a pleasing 
tribute to a giantess this would have been! But 
she would have had to use a molasses hogshead 
for a holder. 


he Moosehead region, in Maine, is entertaining 

a tame moose this season. She made her 
first appearance at. a camp on Sugar Island, 
Moosehead Lake, and soon grew neighborly, so 
much so that when it was time to close the camp 
she willingly followed her friends on board the 
steamboat and was transported across the lake. 
There a hotel man made her at home on his 
lawn, promising that when bleak weather came 
she should be sheltered and fed in the barn. 
“Fiametta” is the creature’s name. She has 
submitted to be photographed from every point 
of the compass, sO her-tameness is matter of 
record, a fact beyond dispute. But Fiametta 
will have to be hidden away somewhere when 
the open season comes round again, else the 
hair-trigger “sportsmen” who shoot at game, 
domestic animals, human beings, anything they 
see moving in the woods or bushes, will be the 
death of her. 


-= department horses have been celebrated on 
this page, and it would be easy to find police 
department horses equally deserving of honorable 
mention. The men of the mounted squad 
attached to Station 11, Boston, can boast of 
horses that kiss and shake hands and answer 
questions; and one of their pets does more. 
Prince, a handsome bay, has been trained for | 
three years by his patrolman rider, and in that 
time, besides the common accomplishments, has 
learned an unusual one, that of reporting to | 
Station 11. The patrolman rides up to the 
signal-box and inserts the key. Prince turns 
the key, opens the heavy iron door, pulls down | 
the hook inside the box, shuts and locks the door 
and removes the key. He does everything with 
his lips—everything but talking through the 
signal-box to the sergeant at the station-house. 
But Prince is not a plaything ; he is a servant 
‘The fastest 


of the public, and a valuable one. 
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horse in the department, he has assisted in 
stopping no less than thirty-eight bad runaways, 
not only outfooting the terrified beasts, but 
showing complete comprehension of what his 
master wanted in the way of strategic action. 
It is a thing worth thinking of, too, that there 
would be few runaway accidents if all horses 
met the sympathy and the intelligent kindness 
that happily fall to the lot of Prince. 
A new thing in entertainments was that “auto- 
mobile trip around the world” recently 
devised and carried out by a society connected 
with a Connecticut church. Five automobiles 
were kept busy from four o’clock in the afternoon 
until ten o’clock, making the rounds from the 
central station, which was the church itself. 
Paris was the first place to be visited, and then 
came Berlin, Tokyo and London. Each city 
was represented by a member’s house which had 
been arranged to feature and suggest, so far as 
might be, the capital for which it was named. 
More than five hundred persons made the trip 
and returned to eat supper in the church vestry. 
The thoughtful reader will note that an enter- 
tainment on these general lines could be given 
without the aid of automobiles, that souvenirs 
“and such’? might be sold at each place visited, | 
and that the possibilities of the scheme for 
amusement and money-making are prodigious. 


| 





he Rhode Island Horticultural Society made 

a pilgrimage, not long ago, to the Drowne 
farm in Foster, to see the original ‘ Rhode 
Island Greening” tree. Fully a hundred and 
sixty years ago this tree appeared as a sapling. 
In 1801, when Dr. Solomon Drowne of Brown 
University bought the farm on which it stands, 
the owner pointed out hes tree, “then dying 
from extreme old age,” as the most valuable 
apple-tree on the place. Doctor Drowne thought 
there was life in it, and set at work to save 
it, with obvious success. So recently as 1895, 
the old tree yielded two bushels of apples. 
This year it bore thirty or forty apples, although 
the trunk of the tree looks seared and gnarled 
and devoid of life. Yet surely the old Greening 
has earned a rest. Scions from it have been 
scattered all over the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. Rhode Island gets the glory; 
but Connecticut rests in the shadow of it, so to | 
speak, for the tree is not far from the state line. 

he Ethan Allen farm, a tract of several hundred 

acres of forest and meadow-!and, bordered on 
one side by the Winooski River, lies about a 
mile and a half north of the city of Burlington, | 
Vermont. The house in which the hero of | 
Ticonderoga lived and died fell into decay long 
ago, but trees he is known to have planted still 
stand, and many a picturesque spot has direct | 
and romantic relations with his history or that | 
of his interesting family. ‘he Daughters of the 
American Revolution recently set up a bronze | 
tablet at the entrance to the estate, and now it | 
is announced that the new owner of the place 
intends to present it to Burlington for.a public 
park. ‘That is good news indeed, and the one 
thing left to hope for is that all concerned will 
think twice before undertaking any radical 
“improvements.”’ Hitherto, for a century or so, 
the attempt has been to preserve the estate as it 
originally looked, and in the case of a historic 
homestead, that is a rule which deserves to be 
kept perpetually in mind. 


ONA AND GUANACO. 


he Ona Indians, aborigines of the island of 
Tierra del Fuego proper, are the most highly 
developed of all the three tribes that formerly 
possessed the Magellans. Nevertheless the race 
has dwindled until the survivors number only 





Mall Magazine for August declares that in a 
few more years they are doomed to vanish. 

The Ona Indian is deserving of a higher place | 
than he has hitherto occupied in the esteem of 
men, if but for one trait: he forms the almost 
solitary exception among aboriginal tribes in 
refusing to touch alcohol in any form, an 
exception rendered all the more striking by the | 


|unhappy passion for stimulants shown by 
the neighboring tribes. This policy of total 


abstinence is rigidly adhered to in the face of 
cold, hunger and illness, and even during the 


| excitement of ceremonial rites. 


Whatever his faults may be, judged from the 
white man’s standard, the Ona has at least the 
saving virtue of manliness. His ideal is one of | 
bodily prowess, hardihood and endurance. | 
Summer or winter, rain or snow, ‘he travels over | 
an incredibly difficult country, naked save for | 


| the single mantle made from the skin of the 
| guanaco, 


or wild Tama. His only weapon in | 
the chase or in war is the bow and arrow. | 
Knives are of recent introduction, and even yet 
but clumsily handled. 

The Ona’s long black hair is bound at the 
forehead by a triangular strip of pelt taken from | 
the head of the guanaco. ‘This serves to allay 
the suspicions of the timid game as the hunter 
raises his head to take aim. The pursuit of this 
animal, the guanaco, forms the chief object of | 
the Ona’s nomadic existence, as he roams from 
the hills in swnmer to the coast-line in winter, | 
and its insipid flesh is his staple diet. As a 
natural result of this hardy life, the height and | 
natural development of the Onaare striking. 


‘Representatives, rong 8 nex over) 
AN HOUR {ii me urs.,every town. Dresser "} A DAY 
Supt. Booklovers’ Library, Boston, Mr. nelose 4c. postage. 
URS of all kinds dyed and madefinto leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 


H. CRINE, Furrier, 5 and 7 Acon Street, Boston, Muss. 
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Every Admirer of DENMAN THOMPSON 
Will want a copy of 


66 ” 

The Old Homestead Calendar 

For 1903 
It consists of four leaves 6x8\ inches—tied with 
silk e ord, and contains Mr. Thompson’s favorite 
full-length portrait, and three photographs of his 
residence and beautiful grounds at Swanzey. 
Mounted on dark ecards. An A;tistic Production. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of 25e. 
R. T. KINGSBURY, Publisher, Keene, New Hampshire. 














MY SITUATION 


With HOTEL & R. R. NEWS CO. was obtained for me 
by Purdets College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 

ss L. E. Gove, Somerville, Mass. Write to Burd tt 
College, 64 Washington stre et, Boston, for Journal. 

















Study Piano Tuning, 
Repairing and Regulating At Home. 
Great demand for Piano Tuners every- 
where. No profession more honorable, 
few more remunerative. Send for Pro- 
spectus giving full particulars. 
THE MUNROE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF PIANO TUNING 29 Fall River, Mass. 
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PROF. GRADY, Principal, 
(f >) 
wy go through life with your 
business prospects, pleasures 
and home life blighted through this 
affliction when you can be cured ? 
There is no more need for you to 
continue your impediment of speech 
than there is for vou to wear a 
knapsack on your back. 
30 Years’ Experience. Consultation FREE, 
Call or Write for Prospectus. 
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Chase &Sanbors 
Coffees 


when he revisited America, 
used to question each man in- 
troduced to him: 

*‘@re you married?” 

If the stranger answered 
“Yes,” the dear old French- 
man would exclaim: 

**O zee happy man!’’ 

But when the reply was in 
the negative, the wily friend 
of America would give the as- 
tonished bachelor’s hand a 
squeeze, chuckling: 

**Lucky dog! Lucky dog!”’ 

It is just the same way with 


No matter which kind you get, 
you are both happy and lucky. 





“SEAL BRAND” Be 
In 1-Ib, and 2-1b, Tin Cans (air tight). 
Other high grades in richly colored 
parchment bags (moisture proof). 
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that constitutes so much of 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 


restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put 


packages only, and if your dealer should not 


press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


sparkle of cut glass 


its charm cannot be 


There is one thing, however, that will 


up in sealed 
to, keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
will send yoti a sample bottle by ex- 











Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 




















Votume 76. 
$1.75 a Year. 


Numeer 52. 
Sincie Copies 5 Cents. 











VI.—Lester: A Checkered Career. 


ESTER, the youngest of the four children 
of Aunt Milly and Unele Andrew, 
appears to have been wholly different 

from Sylvia or Freeland. 

Freeland, from all accounts, was a noble- 
hearted boy, of calm, even temper, who, had 
he lived, would probably have made a pros- 
perous farmer and an exemplary citizen ; and 
Sylvia — well, little Sylvia was Sylvia. But 
Lester was more of a Yankee boy and a genius. 
He liked to see wheels go round and peep into 
clocks and make little mills down by the brook. 

When he was ten or twelve years old he 
spent much of his time at a thrashing-mill and 
“shingle-machine” at the other end of the dam. 
This mill was owned by the Chase family, and 
for a year or two it was Lester’s favorite resort 
and the scene of his mechanical exploits, some 
of them rather dangerous to fingers. 

Among other devices, he made a water-wheel, 
shaped like a barrel, and having a large, wide- 
threaded screw inside it, through which the 
water poured, turning the screw on its axis with 
great force. He “pottered” with this water- 
wheel for a year or more. Uncle Andrew 
himself placed some faith in its efficacy and 
had thoughts of assisting the lad to patent it. 
But suddenly Lester grew tired of it, or rather 
became engrossed with a new idea. 

The very winter that Elias Howe and others 
were puzzling out the first sewing-machine 
young Lester Chase, who had never even heard 
the name of Elias Howe, was sitting by the 
farmhouse table one evening, watching Aunt 
Milly sew; and thereupon he conceived the 
idea of running needles by wheel gear, as the 
up-and-down saw at the sawmill playef 
through a log. 

He studied over this scheme all the rest of 
the winter, and made a kind of “sewing-mill,” 
nearly as large as a loom, operated by water- 
power and having large wooden wheels. 

It was not till the following April that he 
read in the Eastern Argus that one Elias 
Howe had invented “a machine that would 
sew as fast as ten women.” Consumed by a 
desire to see it, he set off on foot to walk to 
Boston, a distance of a hundred and seventy 
iiiles. But he went no farther than Portland, 
having learned there, at Uncle Nahum Chase’s, 
that Elias Howe had gone to England and 
taken the machine with him. 

The war with Mexico was now in progress, 
and balked of his wish to see the new sewing- | 
machine, Lester was with difficulty dissuaded 
by Uncle Nahum and Aunt Rose from volun- 
teering for the army. 

To divert his mind from the thought, they 
took him with them one evening to a house 
where two women, terming themselves “spiri- 
tual mediums,” were producing “spirit rap- 
pings,” then a new thing in the world. The 
method pursued at Portland was for a group 
of people, one of whom was believed to be a 
“medium,” to sit at a table and invoke “the 
spirits of the departed” to “rap” or “tip” the 
table. 

Abundant rappings were heard that night, 





and the youthful Lester’s impressionable mind 
was diverted with a vengeance. “If this is as 
true as it seems to be, we can learn all about 
the next world and what happens after death, | 
and we ought to be about it at once,” he | 
remarked, on his way home to Uncle Nahum’s 
house. 

“*But anybody can see the tremendous impor- 
tance of this discovery!” he exclaimed, when 
Aunt Rose expressed doubts. “ Why, the 
spirits of the dead are all about us! They are 
alive and can converse with us.” 

He was so wrought up that they could not 
persuade him to retire to bed. He urged them 
to sit down at a table in the dining-room with 
him, when, sure enough, he proved to be an 
able medium. Not only did very audible raps 
occur when he held his hands on the table, but 
che table followed him across the room when he 
placed one hand on it and walked away. In 
his faith he seemed to be charged with mes- 
meric force. “Why, I feel as if I could move 
mountains!” he cried. 

Uncle Nahum again sought to have him go 
to bed, and at two o’clock he was induced to 
go to his room, but they heard him walking 
about all night. 

The next morning there were more rappings 
at the breakfast-table. Lester was quite trans- 
ported by his success, and that evening he 
invited in a company of thirty neighbors to 
continue these nove] and attractive inquiries. 

This went on for some days, and really 
injured Uncle Nahum’s standing as a church- 
member. As for Lester, he scarcely slept, but | 
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THE SHERIFF CAME TO ARREST HIM. 








sat at tables, in communication, as he believed, 
with the shades of departed great men. He 
had a blank book and wrote down the com- 
munications that he received. 

In this way he expected to convey to the 
world at large a perfect guide of life, obtained 
directly from the wise men of the past. When 
he was not receiving these communications he 
was reading them over to Aunt Rose and 
Uncle Nahum. 

They began to fear that he would become 
demented, and Mr. Chase succeeded in putting 
a new benevolent idea in his mind. It was the 
year of the memorable famine in Ireland, owing 
to the repeated failure of crops, particularly the 
potato-crop. Reports had come that thousands 
of the poorer Irish peasantry were starving. 
Uncle Nahum Chase was chairman of a com- 
mittee for raising funds to buy corn and wheat 
with which to load a vessel to sail for Cork. | 
The United States government war-ship | 
Jamestown was soon to be despatched on this | 
noble mission of charity. 

Lester became much interested, and Undle | 
Nahum succeeded in luring the young man 
away from his tables and note-book, and equip- 
ping him with a subscription paper to solicit 
funds for the starving Irish. 

He collected a hundred dollars that day, and 
became fired with enthusiasm to canvass all 
the large towns of Maine, and, later, to go to 
Ireland on the Jamestown, to assist in distrib- 
uting the corn and wheat to the famished 
people. | 

On the day following, however, a letter | 
arrived from Andrew, exhorting Lester to come | 
home and take his proper share of the spring | 
work at the homestead. He was sorely reluc- 
tant to go. He felt that larger enterprises 
demanded his attention. Buta sense of duty 
impelled him to obey ; Lester was in all things 
conscientious, and Aunt Rose and Uncle 
Nahum therefore succeeded in sending him | 
home on the following day. 

On his way he weht through the town of | 
Brunswick, and collected thirty dollars there, | 
which he sent back in state bank-bills to Uncle | 
Nahum. He proved himself an earnest and | 
effective solicitor for this charity. 





| become a clergyman. 


sigh of relief when he was out of her house. | 
She was a plain-spoken old lady, and she sent 
word to her niece, Milly, that if she had any 
more such children as Lester and Sylvia, she | 
“hoped to goodness”’ that she would keep them 
at home. Milly and Andrew, although a little 
mortified, laughed heartily over this message. 
Lester’s return home did not prove an 
unmixed joy to his father and mother. He 


spirit theory, they advised him to withdraw, 
which, in the following year, he did, rather 
than be dismissed. 

After this unfortunate college experience, he 
returned home in a state of chagrin and revul- 
sion. He was one of that type, however, that 
must of necessity be actuated by some strong 
purpose. Projects of various kinds seemed to 
run their course in his mind and decline in 
interest for him. 

After moping at home for a week or two he 
took up again his old scheme for a sewing-mill, 
then reverted to the hollow water-wheel. Of 
the latter he constructed a new model, ten feet 
in height and three in diameter. Water could 
be delivered in the top of this wheel, through 
a closed penstock, at any pressure which the 
height of the supply rendered possible. 

Hitherto all the water-wheels used in that 
part of the country had been what were termed 
overshot wheels, or undershot, both limited in 
power. But by this new “barrel-wheel’” well- 
nigh unlimited power could be generated. He 
estimated that with water at a pressure of 
eighty feet in a penstock pipe five feet in 
diameter, he could develop two thousand 
horse-power. 

Uncle Andrew himself was greatly impressed 
by this scheme, and advanced the money to 
construct a long experimental penstock and to 
patent the device. 

A fatality, however, appears to have followed 
in the wake of every project in which Lester 
became interested. Of the good intent of his 
schemes there could be no doubt. He was both 
honest and earnest, yet his efforts invariably 
got him into trouble of some sort. 

The neighbor who owned the sawmill which 
was on the opposite side of Wild Brook, and 
was supplied with water from the same dam as 
the shingle-mill, had two boys who, for some 
reason, disliked Lester and bothered him 
exceedingly. Ever since Lester had begun 
experimenting with his water-wheel those boys 
had troubled him. They would come across 
on top of the dam when his back was turned 
and hide his tools, clog the water-gate, run 
waste into the penstock, choke up the new 
wheel and pester him generally. 

I cannot learn that Lester ever gave them 
any real cause for offense. He was a youth too 
busy with his own schemes to pay much atten- 
tion to others or their affairs. Perhaps that 
was itself the cause of their mischievous 
enmity; for it is unfortunately true that if a 
boy is different from his fellows and a little 
superior to them, numbers of the baser sort will 
seek to trouble him. 

Lester was exasperated, and his exasperation 
grew day by day. One morning he found the 
new wheel so choked up with “edgings” that 
it required two hours of hard work to remove 
them. Knowing that the young rascals crossed 
over on the dam, he lay in wait for them the 


worked on the farm, but. he immediately formed | following evening, and caught one of the boys 


a “circle” for spirit rappings,—the first ever | 


in the very act of crawling in at a dusty 


known in that region,— which in the course | window on the stream side of the shingle-mill. 


of a month badly upset Jericho religiously and 
socially. 

Andrew and Milly bore it all with commend- | 
able patience ; but by midsummer they became | 
convinced that, whatever the origin of the 
“manifestations,”’ the associates whom Lester 
was attracting about him were not desirable. 
In fact, Andrew was constrained to forbid any 
further circles at his house. 

By this time Lester had four thick blank 


| books full of communications from the illus- 


trious dead of all ages of the world. He con- 








A rogue thus captured in the very act must 
expect to suffer. It would have been far better, 
however, for Lester to have had him punished 
according to law. Instead, he gave the scamp 
}a thrashing, and did not let him off until he 
promised faithfully to keep away in future. 

As is usual when a member of such a family 
gets his deserts, there was a great “‘to-lo’’ about 
it on the sawmill side of the brook; terrible 
threats were made. 

Early one morning, about a week later, as 
Lester was on his way to the shingle-mill, he 


ceived a grand scheme for teaching, or rather | caught sight of a person—one of his youthful 


preaching, the truth, as revealed by the spirits 
of the dead, to the living, and he resolved to 
To this end he at once 
began the study of Latin and Greek, with a 
view to entering Bowdoin College. Through- 
out the summer and fall he conned classic 
text-books at home, and rode to Livermore 
every Saturday to recite to a college-bred 
clergyman, who aided him in his studies. 
With such assiduity did he apply himself that 
by the foll6wing June he was able to pass the 
preliminary examination and enter college. 
Finding him really earnest in his desire to 
obtain a liberal education, his parents assisted 
him. 

Immediately after going to Brunswick, how- 
ever, Lester established a circle there for spirit 
rappings, and this soon brought him into trouble 
with the college professors. The college, at 
this date, was conducted largely for the prepa- 
ration of young men for the Congregationalist 
ministry. 
became aware of Lester’s beliefs and designs 


When the president and professors | 


| tormentors, he thought—dodging to the lower 
| side of the dam. He hastened on till he was 
near, then approached quietly and looked round 
the corner of the mill. No one was in sight, 
| but he could hear a noise under the mill, at the 
| tail-race of the new water-wheel. Ile made 
| pretty sure, therefore, that it was one of the 
Lurvey boys down there, doing damage to the 
wheel. 

It occurred to Lester that it would be quite 
proper to give the rogue a ducking, such as he 
would receive at the tail-race if the water-gate 
were suddenly hoisted. Without stopping to 
| reflect, he stepped quickly to the lever and 
raised the gate. 

A muffled shriek was heard as the tense 
stream of water surged into the wheel, and 
in*sudden alarm Lester shut the gate and ran 
round to the tail-race. A human being, a man 
he had never seen before, was struggling in the 
pool below. 

Lester leaped down and drew him out. . It 
| required but a glance to see that he was terribly 





|in corning there, they first remonstrated with | injured, for blood was flowing from his ears, 


None the less, Aunt Rose Chase heaved a/| him, and then, finding him firmly fixed in his | and one leg moved limply whem he was raised. 











The Lurvey family now came swarming forth. 
Groaning and crying out, the sufferer was taken 
into Lurvey’s house, and Lester then rode to 
summon a physician. 

It was soon learned that the injured man was 


a millwright who lived in an adjoining town) 


He had heard of Lester’s new wheel, and had 
come to examine it. That he came so early in 
the morning and was trespassing on the premises 
without leave and without calling on the owner 
made him liable to the suspicion of attempting 
to gain knowledge of the new wheel surrepti- 
tiously. 

At the moment the water rushed down the 
man was head and shoulders up in the wheel, 
making measurements, having crept in at the 
vent, at the base of the upright “barrel.’”” He was 
hurled out with great force. Beyond a badly 
shattered leg, he had suffered severe contusions 
on the head and arms, and, indeed, never fully 
recovered from his injuries. 

It was a bad case from every point of view, 
and was made especially bad for Lester, owing 
to the false accusations put forth by the Lurvey 
family. 

They all asserted that they had seen exactly 
what took place; that Lester came to the mill, 
and going down to the tail-race, discovered that 
the visitor was in the wheel, then went deliber- 
ately back and hoisted the gate, evidently, they 
declared, with intent to kill him. 

The injured man and his friends made the 
most of this testimony and began legal proceed- 
ings by procuring a warrant for Lester’s arrest, 
for assault with intent to kill. 

As a result of this perjured version: of facts, 
publie sentiment turned strongly against the 


young inventor; and in despair of being able to | 


establish the truth of the matter and obtain 
justice when he should come before the 
court, Lester suddenly disappeared from 
home on the afternoon the sheriff came to 
arrest him. 

From that day until the date of my story 
Jericho had known him no more, although 
the case against him had at last resolved 
itself into one for damages against his 
father, on the ground that Lester was a 
minor. 

To settle the matter Andrew and Milly 
finally paid the crippled millman three 
thousand dollars—a very large sum for the 
times and the place. 

Lester had thus left home under a 
serious cloud, and there is no doubt 
that a mind as conscientious as his 
must have felt it poignantly. He 
went first to Mississippi, and spent 
several months at Sylvia’s 
home. 

The discovery of gold 
in California was now 
beginning to excite the 
country, and during the 
year 1850 Lester made 
his way thither. 

In 1851, having been 
moderately successful in 
California, Lester sent 
home to his parents the 
sum of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, which he had earned not as a 
miner, but from installing water-wheels which 
were used in mining operations. 

After a year and a half, however, he suddenly 
returned to Mississippi. On his former visit he 
had become warmly attached to the only daughter 
of a planter named Gilespie, who encouraged his 
suit, having conceived a great liking for the 
young Northerner. 

Sylvia, indeed, was at this time one of the most 
popular women in the South, as she was one of 
the most beautiful. In fact, Lester’s only motive 
in going to California had been to make money 
to repay his parents. 

Within a month after Lester had returned to 
Mississippi, and at the age of twenty-one, he 
married Miss Melicent Gilespie. Like Sylvia, 
Lester made what was, from all aceounts, a love 
match; he became a member of the Gilespie 
family and entered upon the life of a Southern 
planter. 

His young wife was nearly as much of a belle 
as Sylvia herself, although she lacked something 
of the latter’s wild-flower beauty. Vanruth 
Poindexter, Sylvia’s husband, was but four years 
Lester’s senior. The young men had become 
warm friends. To Lester, indeed, the doctrine 
of state rights, as held in the South, seemed the 
only logical one. 

Strange to say, too, slavery, as seen in Missis- 
sippi, did no violence to Lester’s conscience. 
He deemed it a patriarchal and Scriptural insti- 


tution; nor is there any reason to suspect that | 
he was not wholly sincere in holding these | 


opinions, 

We can easily see, therefore, how in ten years 
these two children of far northern Maine had 
become quite Southern in sentiment, and how 


natural it was that at the outbreak of war in | 


1861 both should remain loyal to their adopted 
state. Lester served in the Confederate com- 
missariat, but was with Major Poindexter at 
Vicksburg at the time of the assault, when th 
major lost his life. 

Melicent Gilespie Chase and her father both 
died before the close of the war,’ and during 
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still true to his Yankee genius, he acquired a 
competence from his water-wheel in the infant 
towns of this great new state. 

At the date of our golden wedding, however, 
he was much engrossed with a communal colony 
of settlers which he had founded on the Brazos 


T wasa glorious Junemorning. The campus, 
almost deserted, stretched freshly green in the 
sunshine. Down at the lodge the half-past-six 

| electric car, the one that connects with the first 

| train to New York, clanged its bell impatiently. 

The three girls coming down from “Main” broke 


| 


into a run without unlocking arms. Constance, 
in the middle, was the traveller. On right and 
left Charlotte and Anne brandished, the one an 
umbrella, the other the travelling-bag. 

It was fun running down to the lodge in the 
sunlit morning, with a brisk breeze in their faces. 
For a little while the three forgot the momentous 
| nature of Constance’s journey, and remembered 
| only that they were seniors, and that college and 
| campus belonged to them, that it was the very 
| last Saturday of all these four years. 

At the car they came back to sterner facts. 
“Whatever happens,” said Charlotte, “never 
mind, Connie; just remember to-night. You’ll 
surely be back for the ‘howl,’ and nothing will 
| matter then.” 
“Don’t pull your hat so far over your face, 

























‘*AND FOR THE REST,—WHAT YOU ARE DOING FOR ME,—THANK YOU.’’ 


Connie,” directed Anne. ‘You lose all the style 
unless you wear it well back.’ 

“Tt shades my eyes this way,” protested 
Constance, stoutly. 

“No matter; and be careful of my new stock. 
Speak pretty to the lady, and maybe she’!] speak 
pretty to you; and if she doesn’t, don’t you care. 
Remember the how].” - 

“Good-by until to-night !’’ they both called, as 
the car whisked away. 
turned sharply about. 

“T haven’t a bit of hope,” she said. 

“Nor I,’? answered Charlotte, kicking at a 
pebble. Then she blazed out, “It’s a hot, burn- 
ing shame! Can’t that old Miss Searle see with 
her eyes shut what kind of a girl Constance 
is? The most glorious girl in college! The 
finest, truest, sweetest! Yet that woman won’t 
have Con in her school just because Con isn’t— 
isn’t—what isn’t she, Nan?” 

“Stylish,” answered Anne, 

“She has a style of her own,’’ Charlotte replied, 
hotly, “and it’s nicer than anybody else’s style!” 

“But it isn’t the style of Miss Searle’s school,” 
said Anne, quietly. ‘Come, let’s cool off with a 
walk round the lake. You know, Pepper, dear, 
we really are going a little ahead of things. Miss 
Searle hasn’t rejected Constance: ” 

“But she will. Didn’t she s« 
others—six of them! Our brig 
most stylish. Not oneof them 
have to teach in her school! ~ 
—Charlotte laughed in 
“Prexy’s sending dow 


_K all the 
and best and 
uld Miss Searle 





ite of her rage,— 
ae girl after another to 
try for the vacancy, .d their all keeping mum 
until Billy came or with her experience. Then 
they all confess . how they’d pulled out their 


| best cloth an their best manners, and trotted 
down t» w York for the interview, and had 
all } declined with thanks within half an 


hot 
* Larle’s notes to him after each interview have 
become more and more discouraged. 
have been at his wit’s end when he sent Con- 
stance. He knows she’ll never suit.” 

“Perhaps she will.” 


As it disappeared Anne | 


eally was funny,” | 


Prexy confided to Mabel that Miss | 


He must | 


River, and which he was giving his best efforts 
to render prosperous. 


EpDITORS’ NOTE. The Golden Wedding itself occurs 
in “The Return of the Absent,” which will appear next 
week in the New-year’s number.of The Companion. 
Mr. Stephens tells of the unique way in which the 
celebration was broug’ about, a) of some of the 
surprises which distinguished it. 








| Look at the two girls who came to college from 
Miss Searle’s—Betty Flower and Lois Faber. 
Aren’t they clothes and manners and money ?” 

“And a great deal more, Pepper. You’re not 
fair to them.” 

“No, that wasn’t fair,” admitted Charlotte, 
“but I’m so mad about our Connie! She’s 
just as cheerful as always, but I know she’s 
worried about not getting a position. Think of 
her going through college without costing her 
family one cent—doing it all on scholarships 
and tutoring! And now she’s just crazy to help 
| them at home, those five little brothers! If Miss 
Searle only would see what Constance is !’’ 

“T don’t see how Miss Searle can be expected 
to see,” said Anne, slowly. “It’s true that all 
the girls want Connie when they’re sick or blue; 
that the freshmen weep out their homesickness 
on her shoulder; that the faculty smile on us 
when we put her in office. All the class loves 
her, and you and I love her best of all; but even 
you and I can see that Con’s clothes, while neat, 
do not fit perfectly and are not in fashion ; that 

her manner is simple to the point of blunt- 
ness ; that she’s slow to grasp the bearings 
of a conversation ; that with all her sense, 
she hasn’t the worldly wisdom of a kitten ; 
and, in short, Constance is the last person 
in the world to show off in an interview.” 

“And yet the best person in the world to 
have in a girls’ school.’ 

The breakfast-gong sounded in the dis- 
tance, and the two turned away from the 
dancing lake, up the pine-shadowed walk. 

“Anyway, we'll have her back to-night,” 
said Anne, as they entered the great 

dining-room, “and we’ll all be 
happy at the howl.” bd 

On the New York train Con- 
stance, the calm, the cheerful, the 
strong under all circumstances, 
was looking out on the Hudson 
and the blue mountains 
beyond, and for the first 
time she saw that familiar 
picture through a blur 
of tears. The last good- 
bys were still in’ her 
ears. al 
“The girls knéw I’ll be 
disappointea ” she said 
to hersel®. “If anybody 
had ar y -hope it would be 
Nan aa Pepper, that’s 
certain. There isn’t any 
here.” She choked back 
| a sob that surprised her, she cried so rarely. 

She tightened her ups and pressed her hands 
| together. “I’ve tried so hard!” she whispered. 
| “Four agencies, and all so expensive, and all no 
| good. And this won’t beany good, either. None 
of the others suited.” She smiled a little at the 
thought of the others. They had come in a Sody 
| to her room the evening before—all the rejected 
| six—to wish her Godspeed. Billy had zehearsed 
her interview, a performance exquisitely humor- 
ous if you had not happened to be on the eye 
of the ordeal yourself. as 

Departing, the six had left various “don’ts” 
behind them. 

“And all those girls were so pretty and well- 
dressed and bright and attractive,” thought 
Constance, “while I’m just not anything! There’s 
no use in my trying to be anything I’m not, 
either.”” Then she choked resolutely. 

“There’s no sense in this,” she admonished 
herself. ‘Things always come out right soy» 
time. There’s all the summer to hunt a 
Bob shall go to college next fall, if I have to surub 
for it! Constance Darby, you sha’n’t bea ninny! 
While you sit here blubbering like a baby, there’s 
a car-sick woman right across the aisle with 
three blubbering babies.” 

Constance crossed to the opposite seat. ‘There 
are a good many of you, aren’t there?” she said 
to the mother. “Can’t I help? I know all 
about babies. We’ve had lots of them at home. 
Of course they all want a drink. This little girl 
may come with me to get it.’ 

When all the little ones had had “drinks,” 
Constance held out her arms. 

“T’ll take the middle one,” she said. ‘Come, 
sonny.”” And what baby would not have 
| stretched out his hands toward that face, with 
| its clear coloring, its sunny hair, its happy eyes, 
| a face touched with a motherly calm and sweet- 
ness quite beyond its years? 

They had a jolly little romp all to themselves, 
Constance and the baby; then slowly the little 
| tear-stained face nestled lower and lower on 
Constance’s arm, and “sonny” was off to dream- 

land. Constance, with eyes that brooded over 
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great occasions after the Saturday of senior 
howl, but of these the class supper, the very last 
thing of all, is much too sad to be enjoyed care- 
free; and as for the other events of the closing 
week, class-day, commencement, alumnz dinners, 
lectures, concerts, garden -parties, there are 
always people looking on, and the class is con- 
scious of its best forte, or more likely of its worst 
one, and there is no fun in that. Senior howl 
is all the class’s own. 

In the beginning, it celebrated, with banqueting 
and carousal in the senior corridor, the passing 
of the last examination, but there soon came a 
protest from those members of the college who 
were not seniors: Would the seniors please take 
their howl somewhere else? They did. Now, 
on that last Saturday evening, the college is 
left in quiet. Constance closed her eyes and 
dreamed. 


The seniors are floating down the Hudson in 
a launch chartered for the purpose. On the 
wonderful river the sunset pink fades slowly into 
gray and dusk, and presently the great mov: 
rises and shines out, and the river and tl 
mountains grow unfamiliar and mysterious, a 
still they float on and on. Meanwhile sa 
wiches and coffee are passing about, andev_ y- 


body is shouting herself hoarse for every! dy 
else, with a “Drink her down!” for Mi 4, 
Billy, Anne, Judith, Constance, Pepper, 
—for all the girls. 

There is singing, too, that grows ev) a.u, 


and softer, until “Auld Lang Syne” ¢ » away 
over the water as they draw in to the ~ aarf. 

Back at the college they have mor festivities 
all by themselves in the gymnasiu There is 
usually a little farce, original an‘ much of it 
extempore, and spicy with satir Then the 
various artists must perform eac’ wer particular 
“stunt.” Kentucky Belle must dance the 
breakdown, Ruth must sing ‘Ben Bolt,” Billy 
give her interview once more#’ All the perform- 
ances are wildly applauded:' Indeed, the acting 
is genuinely delightful, for there is nobody 
looking on but the classfand the class is appre- 
ciative. Besides, one r&st be noisy in order to 
overcome an annoying’ ,.vsSure in one’s throat. 
Were the college apa the class and the girls 
and one’s chums‘*¢ver quite so precious as 
to-night ? 

Then at ladt“they go singing back to “Mair 
across the dusky campus. They all move none 
quietly as they pass through the silent corr’ 
for they We the seniors, and this week 
last of all things. 

“T’d rather miss commencement th .n senior 

how’,” thought Constance, wakin from her 
reverie as the train pulled into the Grand Central 
Station. wall 
* There was still a long ride “si the elevated 
train between the Grand’ ¢‘¥itral and Miss 
Searle’s school; but Consf'@e found herself 
at her destination long beff” whe wished. That 
was it, 109, the house veitti ‘a messenger-boy on 
the steps and an ewpkessman’s wagon before 
the door—a high brownstone structure, with 
nothing to label if ‘as a school, just as the girls 
had said. af 

A flurried maid admitted Constance. There 
was the thimping of trunks on an uncarpeted 
upper stairway. The hall was piled high with 
rugs. ‘The drawing-room furniture was shrouded 
in gray linen. Everything indicated the summer 
bréeaking-up. Constance wished she could forget 
Billy’s portrait of Miss Searle, wished her heart 
would beat normally, wished she knew what to 
say; but it was destined to be a very different 
interview from her expectations. ; 

As Constance seated herself she noticed a 
young girl.standing at the other end of the long, 


» the 





dim room. She wore the daintiest of travelling 
costumes, and was perhaps fifteen years old, a 
| frail, slender child, with a strange, pale little 
| face. The maid who had taken Constance’s card 
| now reappeared and handed a telegram to the 
girl, who read it quickly, and then, without a 
sound, turned white to the lips and fell, a little 
huddled heap, on the floor. 

Constance was at her side in an instant, 
| “straightening her out,” as she said afterward. 
| Somebody entered the room—the maid, of course. 
| Constanee directed her. 

“Open that window, and then help me to carry 
her to that couch there by it. Keep her head 
low. There! Now can’t you find some restor- 
ative ?”’ 

The person addressed went out, returning 
almost at once with a glass in her hand. It was 
then that Constance became conscious that maids 
do not wear rustling skirts or move with quite 
this woman’s deftness. She looked up, with- 
out stopping her chafing of the child’s hands. 
Unmistakable were the fluffy, ash-colored hair, 
the thin lips, the keen eyes behind the eye-glasses 
with their gold chain. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” cried Constance. 
“T thought it was the maid. But then,” she 
added, for Constance never could think of more 
than one thing at atime, “‘we really did need help 
quickly. Don’t you think we’d better take off 
her shoes? Could you—could the maid get a 
hot-water bottle? She’s very cold.” 

“T am quicker than the maid,”’ answered Miss 
Searle, passing out. 

Constance’s patient was a long time in coming 
to. For long minutes they rubbed and fanned 
persistently. 





“Hadn’t we better read the telegram,” sug- 
gested Constance, “‘so that we’ll understand ?” 
Miss Searle drew the yellow slip from the 


Sherman’s advance on Jackson thie home planta- | “QO Nana, you know she won’t! What | the little one in her arms, was dreaming, too. 
tion was sacked and the house burned. Being | Miss Searle’s school stands for is clothes and| Her day would be bitter, of course, but the 


now homeless, Le migrated to Texas, where, | manners and money. Has Con any of’ these? | evening would be precious. There are other 
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hand closed upon it, and held it out for Constance 
to read: 


Father cannot meet you. He is very ill. Come 
home at once. 


“Gwen does not know,” explained Miss Searle, 
“that her father is subject to heart-seizure. She 
is so delicate that we try to spare her all anxiety. 
This excitement will be cruelly hard for her. She 
stayed after the other girls and teachers had left 
in order that her father might meet her and take 
her home. He was to have been at the station 
ut eleven this morning. I hardly know what I 
am todo. I cannot leave New York at this time 
myself. Gwen cannot go home alone —’”’ 

At this moment there was a flicker of the 
heavy .eyelids. The great brown eyes were 
bewildered for an instant; then slowly they 
fastened on Constance’s face in full understand- 
ing and in a pathos of appeal. Constance 
answered ‘the gaze as she smoothed back the 
curls from the damp forehead. 

; “Yes, dear, it’s very hard, but your father is 

gping to get better, I’m sure, and you are going 

jy be better, too, in just a little while, and able to 
him.” 

«Ph, I must go now!” moaned Gwen, starting 
up-4 “But how can I go alone? I never went 
algyry anywhere.” 

iii Je still, Gwen,” said Miss Searle, quietly. 

' send for a nurse —’’ 

Vie eganger |’? gasped Gwen. 

“Or 4gan telegraph Friulein.” 

“I hag Friiulein! Besides, I ought to be 
going now, O dear!” A bright color was 
burning iigGwen’s cheeks. She was growing 
every instas:§ more excited. Constantly her rest- 
less gaze came back to Constance’s face as if in 
fascination. ; 4t last she held out her arms to 
draw Constance closer to her, with a full confi- 
dence like the ba.»y’s of an hour before. 

““Won’t you go Lome with me?” she said. 

“Oh!” cried Co.stanee, at the suddenness 
of it. 

Her slow thought hac’ not grasped this outeome. 
She looked across to Mi: * Searle, but spoke really 
to herself in her bu ‘ment. “I was to be 
back at college to-night. « never thought of not 
going back. It’s senior hu '. It doesn’t seem 
as if I could miss it —’”’ 

“.“T am an alumna,” answered M'ss Searle. “I 
ojvierstand about senior howl ! could not 
exupet yeu to miss it.” 

* Jiease!”’ pleaded Gwen, not taki: 
from Censtance’s face. 

“1’d mther miss commencement than senior 
howl,”’ whispered Constance. But Miss tearle 
heard. She spoke with quiet authority. » 

“You must ot ask it,Gwen. You forget thai 
Miss Darby is ~erfect stranger to both of us. 
We have no r,_ _—swto. ask aa favor of her under 
any circumstane ° 

Gwen was quit *e only pressed Constance’s 
hand closer, and heia  ‘onstance’s eyes with the 
intentness of her own. vnstance was thinking 
hard—how could she give x up? The Hudson 
at evening, Anne close beside ‘er, little Pepper’s 
hand in hers, and the others all about, the jollity, 
the sweetness of it! And it was true; Miss 
Searle and Gwen were perfect strangers to her. 
It was well that Constance, her head bowed over 
Gwen’s, did not see with what keenness Miss 
Searle’s eyes were fixed upon her. At last, 
without lifting her eyes, Constance said softly: 

“T don’t see that there is anything else to do.” 

“Than to go back to college?” said Miss 
Searle, a little sharply. 

“Than to go with Gwen, of course, I meant.” 
Constance looked up in’ surprise ; then her gaze 
rested upon the gladness in Gwen’s face. Her 
own was radiant with what Charlotte called its 
“‘mother-look.”” 

“My dear,” said Miss Searle, “why didn’t 
they send you to me before ?” 

The color surged into Constance’s cheeks. “I 
had forgotten all about the interview!’ she 
gasped out. Then she answered Miss Searle’s 
question. “I think they thought I wouldn’t 
suit.”” 

“T was a little surprised,’ said Miss Searle, 
meditatively, “‘at the young persons they thought 
would suit.” 

But Constance spoke breathlessly. 
suit ?”’ she asked. 

“You do,” answered Miss Searle, smiling at 
her in frank and friendly amusement. 

There was the sound of wheels on the cobble- 
stones. “There is Gwen’s carriage,” said Miss 
Searle. “You are to make the twenty minutes 
of twelve train. Gwen’s bag and umbrella—here 
they are. Good-by, dear !’”’ as she took the child 
in herarms. But Constance stood for a moment 
bewildered. 

“But is the interview all over?” she asked. 
“All over, now, like this ?” 

Miss Searle took her hand in both of hers. 
“Yes, I think so. The president’s letter makes 
me sure of your intellectual qualifications; the 
rest I have learned for myself,” she answered. 
“TI can write you all the detailsof the work. Oh, 
you will want to know the salary at once. It is 
one thousand dollars.” 

“One thousand!”” The tone was almost one 
of consternation. 

“I am sorry,” said Miss Searle, with twinkling 
eyes, “that you do not think it enough. In the 
future possibly I may be able to advance it.” 

“I didn’t mean it that way! gasped Con- 
Stance. ‘I never dreamed of so much!” 

“I knew you didn’t mean it that way,” and 
Miss Searle laughed out. “1 foresee that I am 


her eyes 


“Do I 


| where you get your Christmases!” 
spoke with the unswerving prejudice of mankind | 











going to have hard work to keep from teasing 
you, Miss Darby. Perhaps as we learn to know 
each other, you will let me. Here is the money 
for the journey. Please telegraph me from 
Chicago. And you can get back to college in 
time for class-day and commencement.’”’ Then 
the keen eyes grew very soft. “And for the 
rest,—what you are doing for me,—thank you.” 


HE outside door swung open 
suddenly, letting a cloud of 
steam into the small, hot 

kitchen. Charlie Moore, a milk-pail in one hand, 
a lantern in the other, closed the door behind 
him with a bang, set the pail on the table and 
stamped the snow from his feet. 

“There’s the milk, and I near froze gettin’ it,’’ 
he said, addressing his partner, who was chopping 
potatoes in a pan on the stove. 

“Dose vried bodadoes vas burnt,” said the 
other, wielding his knife vigorously. 

“Are,eh? Why didn’t you watch ’em, instead 
of readin’ your old Scandinavian paper?” an- 
swered (harlie, hanging his overcoat and cap 
behind the door and lay- 
ing his mittens under 
the stove todry. Then he 
drew up a chair, and with 
much exertion pulled off 
his heavy felt boots and 
stood them beside his 
mittens. 

“Why didn’t you shut 
the gate after you came 
in from town? The cows 
got out and went up to 
Roney’s an’ I had to 
chase ’em; ’tain’t any 
joke runnin’ round after 
cows such a night as 
this.” Having relieved 
his mind of its grievance, 
Charlie sat down before 
the oven door, and open- 
ing it, laid a stick of wood 
along its outer edge and | 
thrust his feet into the 
hot interior, propping his 
heels against the stick. 

“Look oud for dese har 
biscuits !”” exclaimed his 
partner, anxiously. 

“Oh, hang the biscuits!’? was Charlie’s hasty 
answer. “I’ll watch ’em. Why didn’t you?” 

“ay tank Ay fergit hem.” 

“We'!l, you don’t want to forget. A feller 
forgot his e!othes once, an’ he got froze,” 

“Ay gase «ose faller vas ketch in a sbring 
snow-storm.’ Vjas dose biscuits done, Sharlie?” 

“You bet tbhey,,are, Nels!” replied Charlie, 
looking into the ; ‘n. 

“Dan subbar vas ready. Yom on!” 

Nels picked up the f{rying-pan and Charlie the 
biscuits, and set them on the oilcloth-covered 
table, where a plate of bu.ter, a jar of plum jelly 
and a coffee-pot were already standing. 

Outside the frozen kitchen window the snow- 
covered fields and meadows stretched, glistening 
and silent, away to the dark belt of timber by 
the river. Along the deep-rutted road in front 
a belated lumber-wagon passed slowly, the wheels 
crunching through the packed snow with a 
wavering, incessant shriek. 

The two men hitched their chairs up to the 
table, and without ceremony helped themselves 
liberally to the steaming food. For a few 
moments they seemed oblivious to everything 
but the demands of hunger. The potatoes and 
biscuits disappeared with surprising rapidity, 
washed down by large drafts of coffee. These 
men, laboring steadily through the short daylight 
hours in the dry, cold air of the Dakota winter, 
were like engines whose fires had burned low— 
they were taking fuel. Presently, the first keen 
edge of appetite satisfied, they ate more slowly, 
and Nels, straightening up with a sigh, spoke: 

“Ay seen Seigert in town ta-day. Ha vants 
von hundred fifty fer dose team.” 

“Come down, eh?” commented Charlie. 
“Well, they’re worth that. We'd better take 
7em, Nels. We'll need ’em in the spring if we 
break the north forty.” 

“Yas, et’s a nice team,” agreed Nels. 
vas driven ham ta-day.” 

“Ts he haulin’ corn?” 

“Na; he had his kids oop gettin’ Christmas 
bresents.”’ 

“Chris — By gracious, to-morrow’s Christmas !”’ 

Nels nodded solemnly, as one possessing 


“Ha 


superior knowledge. Charlie became thoughtful. | 


““We’ll come in sort of slim on it here, I reckon, 
Nels. Christmas ain’t right, somehow, out here. 
Back in Wisconsin, where I came from, there’s 
Charlie 


for the land of his birth. 

“Yas, dose been right. En da ol’ kontry dey 
havin’ gret times Christmas.” 

Their thoughts were all bent now upon the 
holiday scenes of the past. As they finished the 
meal and cleared away and washed the dishes 
they related incidents of their boyhood’s time, 
compared, reiterated and embeilished. As they 






They were in the carriage, Gwen’s head on 
Constance’s shoulder. Constance was speaking 
more to herself than to Gwen: “How strange 
to engage me like that, so quickly, without my 
saying anything! I don’t see why she did it.’”’ 

Gwen drew Constance’s face toward hers 
and lifted her lips fora kiss. “I see why,’ she 
whispered. 
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talked they grew jovial, and 
laughed often. 

“The skee broke an’ you 
went over kerplunk, hey? Haw, haw! That 
reminds me of one time in Wisconsin —’’ 
| Something of the joyous spirit of the Christmas- 
| tide seemed to have entered into this little 
| farmhouse set in the midst of the lonely, white 
| fields. In the hearts of these men, moving about 
| in their dim-lighted room, was reéchoed the 
| joyous murmur of the great world without; 
the gaiety of the throngs in city streets, where the 
brilliant shop-windows, rich with holiday spoils, 








| of street-cars and roar of traffic mingle with the 





** BY GRACIOUS, TO-MORROW’S CHRISTMAS! ”’ 


cries of street-venders. The work finished, they 
drew their chairs to the stove and filled their 
pipes, still talking. 

“Well, well,” said Charlie, after the laugh 
occasioned by one of Nels’s droll stories had 
subsided. “It’s nice to think of those old times. 
I’d hate to have been one of these kids that can’t 
have any fun, Christmas or any other time.” 

““Ay gass dere ain’t anybody much dot don’d 
have someding dis tams a year.” 

“Oh, yes, there are, Nels! You bet there are!’’ 
Charlie nodded at his partner with serious 
conviction. “Now there’s the Roneys,” he 
waved his pipe over his shoulder. 
told me to-night when I was up after the cows 
that he’s sold all the crops except what they need 
for feedin’,—wheat and corn and everything, and 
some hogs besides,—and ain’t got hardly enough 
now for feed and clothes for all that family. 
The rent, and the lumber he had to buy to build 
the new barn after the old one burnt, ate up the 
money like fury. He kind of laughed, and 
said he guessed the children wouldn’t get much 
Christmas this year. I didn’t think about its 
being so close when he told me.” 

“No Christmas!”’ Nels’s round eyes widened 
with astonishment. “Ay tank dose been pooty 
bad!” Hestudied the subject for a few moments, 
his stolid face suddenly grown thoughtful. 
Charlie stared at the stove. Far away by the 
river a lonely coyote set up his quick, howling 
yelp. 

*Dere’s been seven kids oop dere,” said Nels 
at last, glancing up as if for corroboration. 

“Yes, seven,” agreed Charlie. 

“Say, do ve need Seigert’s team very pad?” 

“Well, now, that depends,” said Charlie. 
“Why not?” 


“ xothin’ ly Ay vas tankin’ ve might tak’ 


some a” Gy ye vas goin’ to sell and—and —” 
“Yep, Wik i. 
“An’ dumb *,,, .Roney’s granary floor to-night 


after dere been as; /".’’ 
Charlie stared at*4,* companion for a moment 
in silence. Then he re »and approaching Nels, 
examined his partner’s si,;!ing face with solemn 
serutiny. j 
“By the great horn spoom3 he announced, 
ja like a 
leas like 





| finally, “you’ve got a head .» 
balloon, my boy! Keep on gettii 
that, an’ you’ll land in Congress or the; 

before many years !”” 

Then, abandoning his pretense of gravity pa 

| slapped the other on the back. 

“Why didn’t I think of that? It’s the best 
| yet. Seigert’s team? Oh, hang Seigert’s team! 
| We don’t need it. We'll have a little merry 
| Christmas out of this yet. Only they mustn’t 
| know where it came from. I’ll write a note and 
stick it under the door, ‘You'll find some merry 
| wheat —’ No, that ain’t it. ‘You'll find some 








smile out upon the passing crowd, and the clang | 


“The old man | 


farm | 
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| wheat in the granary to give the kids a merry 
| Christmas with,’ signed, ‘Santa Claus.’ ” 

| He wrote out the message in the air with a 
pointing forefinger. He had entered into the 
spirit of the thing eagerly. 

“It’s half past nine now,” he went on, looking 
at the clock. “It'll be eleven time we get the 
stuff loaded and hauled up there. Let’s go out 
| and get at it. Lucky the bobs are on the wagon ; 

they don’t make such a racket as wheels.” 

He took the lantern from its nail behind the 
door and lighted it, after which he put on his 
boots, cap and mittens, and flung his overcoat 
across his shoulders. Nels, meanwhile, had put 
on his outer garments, also. 

“Shut up the stove, Nels.” 
the light and opened the door. “There, hang it!’ 
he exclaimed, turning back. “I forgot the note. 
Ought to be in ink, I suppose. Well, never 
mind now ; we won’t put on any style about it.” 

He took down a pencil from the shelf, and 
extracting a bit of wrapping-paper from a bundle | 
behind the wood-box, wrote the note by the light 
of the lantern. 

“There, I guess that will do,” he said, finally. 
“Come on!” 

Outside, the night air was cold and bracing, 
and above in the black vault of the sky the 
winter constellations flashed and throbbed. The 
shadows of the two men, thrown by the lantern, 
bobbed huge and grotesque across the snow and 
among the bare branches 
of the cottonwoods as 
they moved toward the 
barn. 

“Ay tank ve put on 
dose extra side poards 
and make her an even 
fifty pushel,” said Nels, 
after they had backed the 
wagon up to the granary 
door. “Ve might es vell 
do it oop right, skence 
ve’re at it.’’ 

Having carried out this 
suggestion, the two 
shoveled steadily, with 
short intervals of rest, 
for three-quarters of an 
hour, the dark pile of 
grain in the wagon-box 
rising gradually until it 
stood flush with the top. 
Good it was to look upon, 
cold and soft and yield- 
ing to the touch, this 
heaped-up wealth from 
the inexhaustible treas- 
ure-house of the mighty 
West. Charlie and Nels felt something of this 
as they viewed the results of their labors for a 
moment before hitching up the team. 

“It’s A number one hard,” said Charlie, 
picking up a handful and sifting it slowly through 
his fingers, “and it’ll fetch seventy-four cents. 
But you can’t raise any worse on this old farm 
| of ours if you try,’”’ he added, a little proudly. 
| “Nor anywhere else in the Jim River Valley, 

for that matter.” 

As they approached the Roney place, looking 
dim and indistinct in the darkness, their voices 

| hushed apprehensively, and the noise of the 
sled-runners slipping through the snow seemed 
| to them to increase from a purr to a roar. 

“Here, stob a minute!” whispered Nels, in 
lagony of discovery. ‘“Ve’re magin’ an awful 
| noise. . Ay’ll go und take a beek.” 

He slipped away and cautiously approached 

the house. “Et’s all right,” he whispered, 
| hoarsely, returning after a moment; “dere all 
asleeb. But go easy; Ay tank ve pest go easy.” 
They seemed burdened all at once with the 
consciences of criminals, and went forward with 
almost guilty timidity. 

“Thunder, dere’s a bump! 
| drive garefuller, Sharlie ?”’ 
| “Drive yourself, if you think you can do any 
| better !?” 
| As they came into the yard a dog suddenly 
| ran out from the barn, barking furiously. Charlie 
reined up with an ejaculation of despair: “Look 
there, the dog! We’re done for now, sure! Stop 
| him, Nels! Throw somethin’ at ’im!’’ 

The noise seemed to their excited ears louder 
than the crash of artillery. Nels threw a piece 
of snow crust. The dog ran back a few steps, 
| but his barking did not diminish. 
| “Here, hold the lines. I'll try to catch him.” 

| Charlie jumped from the wagon and approached 
the dog with coaxing words: “‘Come, doggie, 
good doggie, nice boy, come !”’ 

His manceuver, however, merely served to 

increase the animal’s frenzy. As Charlie 
approached the dog retired slowly toward the 
| house, his head thrown back, and his rapid 
| barking increased > te long-irawn howWl. 
| “Good boy, comé! Bother the brute! He’ll 
| wake up the whole household! Nice doggie! 
Phe—e—” 

The noise, however, had no apparent effect 
upon the occupants of the house. All remained 
| as dark and silent as ever. 

}.,,.““Sharlie, Sharlie, let him go!” cried Nels, ina 
| voic smothered with laughter. “Ay go in dose 
| parn; maype ha’ll chase me.” 

His hope was well founded. The dog, observ- 
ing this treacucrous occupation by the enemy 
of his last harbor of refuge, gave pursult and 
| dleappeared within the er, which Charlie, 

| hard behind him, closed \  » a bang. There 
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was the sound of a hurried scuffle within. The 
dog’s barking gave place to terrified whinings, 
which in turn were suddenly quenched to a 
choking murmur. 

*“Gome in, Sharlie, kvick !” 

“You got him?” queried Charlie, opening the 
door cautiously. ‘Did he bite you?” 

“Na yust ma mitten. Gat a sack or someding 
da die aim oop in.” 

A sack was procured from somewhere, into 
which the dog, now silenced from sheer exhaus- 
tion and fright, was unceremoniously thrust, 
after which the sack was tied and flung into the 
wagon. This formidable obstacle overcome and 
the Roneys still slumbering peacefully, the rest 
was easy. The granary door was pried open 
and the wheat shoveled hurriedly in upon the 
empty floor. Charlie then crept up to the house 
and slipped his note under the door. 

The sack was lifted from the now empty 
wagon and opened before the barn, whereupon 
its occupant slipped meekly out and retreated at 
once to a far corner, seemingly too much incensed 
at his discourteous treatment even to fling a volley 
of farewell barks at his departing captors. 

“Vell,” remarked Nels, with a sigh of relief 
as they regained the road, “Ay tank dose Roneys 
pelieve en Santa Claus now. Dose peen funny 
vay fer Santa Claus to coom.” 

Charlie’s laugh was good to hear. ‘He didn’t 
exactly come down the chimney, that’s a fact, 
but it’ll do at a pinch. We ought to have told 
them to get a present for the dog—collar and 
chain. I reckon he wouldn’t hardly be thankful 
for it, though, eh ?’’ 

“Ay gass not. Ha liges ta haf ‘hes nights ta 
hemself.”’ 

““Well, we had our fun, anyway. Sort of puts 
me in mind of old Wisconsin, somehow.” — 

From far off over the valley, with its dismantled 
corn-fields and snow-covered haystacks, beyond 
the ice-bound river, floated slow and sonorous 
the mellow clanging of church-bells. They were 
ushering in the Christmas morn. 

Overhead the starlit heavens glistened, brooc 
ing and mysterious, looking down with luminous, 
loving eyes upon these humble sons of men 
doing a good deed from the impulse of simple, 
generous hearts, as upon that other Christmas 
morning, long ago, when the Jewish shepherds, 
guarding their flocks by night, read in their 
shining depths that in Bethlehem of Judea the 
Christ-child was born. 

The rising sun was touching the higher hill- 
tops with a faint flush of crimson the next 
morning when the back door of the Roney house 
opened with a creak, and Mr. Roney, still 
heavy-eyed with sleep, stumbled out upon the 
porch, stretched his arms above his head, 
yawned, blinked at the dazzling snow, and then 
shambled off toward the barn. 

As he approached the’ dog ran eagerly out, 
gamboled meekly around his feet and caressed 
his boots. The man patted him kindly. 

“Hello, old boy! What were you yappin’ 
around so for last night, huh? Grain-thieves? 
You needn’t worry about them. 
nothin’ left for them to steal. No, sir! If they 
got into that granary they’d have to take a 
lantern along to find a pint of wheat. I don’t 
suppose,” he added, reflectively, “that I could 
scrape up enough to feed the chickens this 
mornin’, but I guess I might ’s well see.’’ 

He passed over to the little building. What 





whatever. 
motionless silence. 


word, “Geewhilikins !” 
on a run. 
just starting the fire, the excited man burst like 
a whirlwind. 

“Come out here, Mary!’’ he cried. 
out here, quick !’” 

lhe worthy woman, unaccustomed to such 
demonstrations, looked at him in amazement. 

“For goodness’ sake, what’s come over you, 
Peter Roney ?” she exclaimed. “Are you daft? 
Don’t make such a noise! You'll wake the 
young ones, and I don’t want them waked till 
need be, with no Christmas for ’em, poor little 
things!” 

“Never mind the young 
“Come on!” 

As they passed out he noticed the slip of paper 
under the door and picked it up, but without 
comment. He charged down upon the granary, 


’uns,” he replied. 


his wife, with a shawl over her head, close | 
j hand for 


behind. 

She peered in, apprehensively at first, then 
with eyes of widening wonder. 

“Why, Peter!” she said, turning to him. 
“Why, Peter! What does— I thought —” 

“You thought!” he broke in. ‘Me, too. But 
it ain’t so. It means that we’ve got some of the 
best neighbors that ever was, a-thinkin’ of our 
young ’uns this way! Read that!” and he 
thrust the paper into her hand. 

“Why, Peter!” she ejaculated again, weakly. 
Then suddenly she turned, and laying her head 
on his shoulder, began to sob softly. 

“There, there!” he said, patting her arm 
awkwardly. “Don’t you go and ery now. Let’s 
just be thankful to the good Lord for puttin’ 
such fellers into the world as them fellers down 
the road. And now you run in and hurry up 
breakfast while I do up the chores. Then we'll 
hitch up an’ get into town ’fore the stores close. 
Tell the young ’uns Santy didn’t get round last 


There ain’t| 
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| individuals, but he had 
he saw when he looked within seemed for a never caught them inside 
moment to produce no impression upon him | the park with weapons or 
He stared at the hillock of grain in | outside it with deer car- 
Finally Mr. Roney gave utterance to a single | the preserve was under his 
and started for the house | charge he felt himself re- 
Into the kitchen, where his wife was | 


“Come | 
| low” by day and patrolling the woods at night. 
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night with their things, but we’ve got word to 
meet him in town. Hey? Yes, I saw just the 





kind of sled Pete wants when I was up yesterday, 
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and that china doll for Mollie. Yes, tell ’em 
anything you want. ”I'won’t be too big. Santy 


Claus has come to Roney’s ranch this year, sure!” | 





WAS making a lonely canoe voyage from | 

the railroad to a point forty miles distant, 

on Vermilion Lake, in the western part of 
the Nipissing district of Ontario, where four of | 
my friends were awaiting me in camp. I had 
been told there was a clear canoe route through | 
the Eldorado and Big Axe rivers, and so there | 
was, allowing for the phraseology of the country, 
which calls a clear canoe road one which has no | 
portages of more than a mile and a half in length. 

I did not know, however, that the Big Axe 
River in its windings took me into that vast 
forest preserve known as the Algonquin National 
Park, until I was unpleasantly informed of the 
fact by a park ranger who overtook me one 
afternoon, and cross-questioned me sharply on 
suspicion of illegal deer-hunting. 

The affair might have been still more unpleas- 
ant had I not discovered the ranger to be a 
former Muskoka guide with whom I had gone 
twice into the woods some years before. His | 
name was Abbott, and 
although still a young man, 
he was one of the keenest 
woodsmen I ever saw, and 
an excellent fellow besides. 
He recognized me about the 
same moment, and as our 
former acquaintance was 
enough to establish my 
innocence, we paddled 
down the river together to 
his camp, where I accepted 
his invitation to spend the 
night. 

He explained his first 
aggressiveness of manner 
by the fact that he was 
being greatly annoyed by 
the inroads of poachers in 
that portion of the park. 
Shooting is forbidden inside 
the park limits, where game 
of every sort, from rabbits 
to moose, swarms in conse- 
quence. ‘These invaders 
not only killed, but killed 
by the use of the nefarious 
jack-light and similar 
devices. 

Abbott was morally cer- 
tain that they belonged to 
a sm ttlement of 
Fren -: anadian trappers 
near Vavasour; he even 
thought he knew the guilty 


As this portion of 


sponsible for the safety of 
its contents, and he had 
moved his camp the day 
before, and was “lying 


We sat up rather late that evening. 
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and twice we had to make short portages, which 





were the more unpleasant as a recent storm had 
choked the carry trails with fallen timber. Other 
rapids we ran, but a quarter of a mile above the 
pond we came to one we could not run. 

This was Limestone Falls, which in reality 
was merely a very bad bit of rapid, perhaps fifty 
yards in length and with a fall of six or eight 
feet. As the worst place on the river, it had 


| attained the distinction of an individual name. 


We were nearing the place whence the shots 
had come, but the roar and dash of the cascade 
effectually drowned any noise of our approach. 
We ran the canoe ashore at the head of the 
rapids, and landed to examine the condition of 
the trail. The rocky banks of the river were 
overgrown with clumps of hemlock and spruce, 
interspersed with larger trees, and we were 
uncertain on which side of the river it would be 


| best to make the portage. 


We walked hurriedly down almost to the foot 





HE STAMPED AND BUTTED AND PUSHED. 


|of the rapid without encountering any serious | 
There | obstacle, and had come near the lower landing- | intent upon his work to notice us as we dropped 








| Abbott on his perch above. Then, after circling 
| the tree three or four times, he stalked back to 
the cedar overhanging the stream, which was 
| perhaps thirty yards away. 
| I called to Abbott and succeeded in attracting 
his attention, but the noise of the water was too 
loud to permit conversation. It occurred to me, 
however, that the bull did not seem to have 
observed my refuge, and that I might slip to the 
ground and get to the canoe unobserved. 

1 made the attempt, but had not reached the 
lower branches of the tree before the wary old 
warrior espied my manceuver, and came smashing 
through the shrubbery with a roar of defiance. 

I scrambled back to my original position as he 
charged under the tree, his shovel-pointed antlers 
brushing the leaves at my feet. He seemed to 
me a monster there in the moonlight; 1 could 
see his black mane standing erect, and his wicked 
eyes glittering in the flashes of moonlight. 

From time to time he threw back his head 
with an impatient movement and licked a spot 
on his shoulder, where I could distinguish a 
darker patch on the hide—undoubtedly a bullet- 
wound inflicted by the man in the cedar-tree. 

He walked about, grunting, beneath me for a 
few minutes, and then returned to his first enemy, 
against whom, very justly, his rancor seemed to 
be chiefly directed. 1 could not help laughing at 
the queer predicament we were in. We formed 
three parties, each arrayed against the other two, 
but there was no doubt that the bull had the 
best of the situation. 

With the passage of time, however, the affair 
grew less humorous. It was cold; I shivered in 
my cramped position, and it seemed not unlikely 
that the brute would keep us there till daylight. 
If we could have talked together we might have 
formed a plan for circum- 
venting him, but the roar 
of the water made this 
impossible, and indeed I 
felt sure that Abbott would 
refuse to enter into any 
league with the poacher 
which might involve letting 
him slip through his fingers 
again. 

The moose was moving 
energetically about the base 
of the drooping cedar, and 
as I watched him he seemed 
to be making a determined 
and systematic effort to 
uproot it. He stamped 
and butted and pushed, 
and I could see the tree 
waver violently at each 
attack. He would certainly 
bring it down if he perse- 
vered, for it was already 
half -fallen, and its dead 
roots had no strong hold on 
the rocky earth. 

1 directed A bbott’s atten- 
tion to the movements of 
the animal, and as the moon 
had now risen so high that 
all the ground round the 
river was in clear light, we 
watched the progress of the 
drama with intense interest. 

The tree drooped lower 
and lower, and began to 
sway heavily as the bull 
pushed it. The end, which 
might be tragic, seemed at 
hand. Glancing at Abbott, 
I saw that he was coming 
down his tree, undoubtedly 
contemplating a dash for 
the guns, and not to be out- 
done, I prepared to follow 
him. 

The moose, on the verge of success, was too 





was frost in the air; the sky was cloudless, and | place when Abbott suddenly gripped my arm | noiselessly to the ground and scampered at the 


a half-moon that was just topping the pines 
shone with the diamond brilliancy of an electric | 
lamp. I noticed a peculiar uneasiness in A bbott’s | 
manner, an air of expectancy, and he frequently 
broke off in the middle of a sentence to listen. 

But the forest was absolutely still, except that | 
just after moonrise we heard the distant deep- 
toned bellowing of a bull moose. It was the 
mating season of these animals, and the sound 
was no uncommon one in the park. 

It was perhaps half-an hour later when | 
Abbott suddenly ceased talking, and held up his | 
silence. I listened; I could hear 
nothing, but a few seconds afterward the faint 
sound of two rifle-shots came struggling up | 
through the forest. | 

“There they are! That’ll be on Big Axe Pond. | 


Come along!” exclaimed the ranger, picking up | charged a giant black animal that looked in the | fright. 


his rifle. 


Infected by his excitement, I followed him 


| before!’”? muttered the ranger. 
| out what he’s doing there, but 


| and pointed ahead and upward. 


Looking where he pointed, I saw a dead cedar 
leaning heavily over the tail of the rapid, pro- 


jecting its top into clear moonlight, and among | 


the skeleton branches perched a man. We could 
see him distinctly; he had no gun, and seemed 
to be looking earnestly in the opposite direction. 

“That’s one of the gang. I’ve seen him | 
“T can’t make | 
V’ll have him 
down and find out.” 

Going a little closer, Abbott hailed the tree | 
at the top of his voice. “Hello!” he eried. 
“What — 


The words were cut from his lips by a tremen- | 


dous crash among the thick underbrush, and 
with an ear-shattering bellow, out of the darkness 


gloom almost as huge as an elephant. 
Abbott and I jumped away to right and to left. 


| top of our speed toward the canoe. As we ran 1 
heard all at once above the rush of the water a 
sudden rending crash, a yell of dismay, and a roar 
from the bull. I knew what was happening, 
but when I glanced over my shoulder I could see 
nothing. 

Abbott gained the canoe a yard ahead of me, 
and instead of seizing his rifle he jumped aboard 
and knelt in the stern. 
| “Take the bow!” he commanded, sharply, 

and I obeyed blindly, too astonished to dissent, 
; although I did not comprehend what he was 
| going to do. 
| The canoe darted out; I dipped my paddle 
mechanically, and the swift current above the 
| falls picked us up. 

Now I understood, and I had a bad attack of 
But the fact was that in no other way 
could we get back to the foot of the rapid in time 
| to be of service. Now we would be there in a 


down to the river, without stopping to reflect | My sole idea was to get back to the canoe where | very few seconds—dead or alive. 


that the arresting of deer-stealers was none of | we had left the guns, and I ran desperately, | 


my business. He had already put his canoe | 
afloat, and was kneeling in the stern. 


stumbling and tripping. Then I heard the brush 


I did not believe that we coux’ run the rar“ 
I did not think that any canoeman in” 


I took | crash behind me, and fancying the brute was at | could take his craft down that zug and rock- 


the bow, and we shot off down the rapid current | my heels, I seized the low branch of a spruce and | staked chute that in the :nvonlight looked like a 


in the darkness. 

I was never a very good canoeman, and the | 
midnight perils of the river made me nervous, | 
but I found that Abbott’s skill at the steering- | 
paddle amply compensated for my deficiencies. 

The double wall of forest slid past in alterna- | 


swung myself up with a desperate agility of | 


which I did not know that I was capable. 

I had been deceived by my imagination. 
attention of the big moose was directed, entirely 
| to Abbott, who was scrambling - into another 
| tree close to the river. he bull charged into 


caldron of foam. But I saw that I was com- 
mitted tc ihe attempt, and mere shame kept my 


The, mouth shut. 


A splash of froth struck me on the chy 
and in another instant the water was b 
under the bows. The canoe dipped and plu. 


tion of black darkness and silvery moonlight. | the trunk with a.firce that should have stunned into a sluice-like current, all but collided with an 
The river was badly broken by rough water, | him, and then drew back and glared sullenly at | ink-black boulder, and under a sweep of 
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steering-paddle veered off into a swirl of eddies 
and‘a smother of spray. 

I can never sufficiently admire the skill of the 
ranger in that all but suicidal dash; indeed, it 
was beyond all admiration. He seemed to choose 
the open passages by instinct, for he had never 
been through them before. A dozen times we 
escaped wreck by the breadth of a hair, and he 
had deftly sheered aside from the danger before 
1 had recognized its presence. 

Our passage could not have lasted eight 
seconds, and to me it was a mere blur of breath- 
less speed through white leaping water in the 
dark and moonshine, savage rock-tops darting 
past, a deafening roar and dash of spray, and an 
intolerable strain of muscle and nerve that made 
me forget everything except the very present 
moment. 

With a swoop the canoe cleared herself and 
we shot into the tail of the rapids, where the 
water, although turbulent, was not dangerous ; 
and I remembered our object again, with a gasp 
of breath I had not until then had time to take. 
We had run the impossible falls, but where was 
the moose and his victim ? 

Then, as we jumped down the eurrent, I caught 
sight of a black mass crossing the stream thirty 
yards ahead, and recognized it as the head of 
the swimming bull. Before we had gone three 
lengths nearer a man emerged from the water 
near the bank and drew himself ashore, and 
almost at the same moment the long -legged 
animal seemed to find footing, and sprang forward 
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with a terrific splash. He was not twenty feet 
bekind the man, when a long jet of flame spurted 
past my head, scorching my hair. Abbott had 
fired from the stern. Another shot, and the 
moose squealed shrilly, like a wounded horse, but 
continued to charge forward. He was already 
upon the bank when he staggered, and plunged 
headlong forward, slipping back into the shallow 
water, where he lay half-afloat and making 
ineffectual attempts to rise. 

The mighty bull was dead by the time we 
beached the canoe beside his body, and went to 
look for our prisoner. We found him just 
abandoning an attempt to climb a tree, very cold 
and wet, and doubtful whether to be grateful for 
his rescue or angry at his capture. 

He was, as Abbott had declared, one of the 
French-Canadians from the trapper settlement, 
and he told us rather sulkily that he had been 
making the portage when the moose had come 
out on the other bank. He had fired at him 
twice and been treed, with what result we had 
seen. But when he came to speak of our passage 
of the falls, he was full of admiration. 

I left Abbott and his prisoner the, next morn- 
ing, and reached the camp of my friends in the 
evening. The poacher was delivered over to 
justice. 

But when I next saw Abbott I found him 
much disturbed by the fact that whenever he had 
mentioned having run Limestone Falls at night 
with a green hand in the bow, he found no one 
to believe him. 


THE “PENELOPE” 








By the Late Marquis 


NE of the most dramatic episodes of the 
great naval war between France and 
England at the beginning of the last 
century was the single-handed encounter of five 
hours’ duration between the Penelope, a thirty- 
six-gun frigate, with a complement of two 
hundred and eighty men, commanded by my 
great-uncle, Sir Henry Blackwood, and the 
Guillaume Tell, a line-of-battle ship of eighty 
guns, with a crew of nearly a thousand men, 
which eventuated in the surrender of the latter 
ship. 

In reference to this result, Captain Mahan, the 
ablest as well as the most brilliant naval writer 
of our own or of any time, has said that in 
insuring the capture of the Guillaume Tell, the 
commander of the Penelope rendered a greater 
service to Nelson’s reputation than was ever 
effected by any man who sailed under his 
orders. 

An account of the action is to be found in 
every contemporary naval history, but the story 
was told to me by an old warrant-officer, who 
‘was serving as gunner on board the Penelope at 
the time. I have also before me the despatch 
to the Admiralty of Captain Dixon, commanding 
the Lion, as well as the despatch to his own 
government of the French Admiral Decrés, 
whose flag was flying on the Guillaume Tell. 


A friend has furthermore supplied me with an | 
| once made the necessary signals to warn the rest 
|of the squadron of what was being attempted, 


account verbally. communicated to him by 
another eye-witness, one of the Penelope’s 
marines. Although, as is always the case under 
similar circumstances, there are some slight 
discrepancies between these severai narrations, 
in each of them the main incidents of the fight 
stand out in clear and definite relief. 

Out of the entire French fleet which Nelson 
engaged at the Battle of the Nile, two ships only 
escaped capture, the Généreux and the Guil- 
laume Tell. Of these the Généreux was taken 
some months later, but the Guillaume Tell 
managed to get safely into Valetta, the harbor of 
the island of Malta, which had been captured and 
strongly garrisoned by Napoleon in 1798. At 
this time, however, the harbor was being closely 
blockaded by an English squadron composed of 
the Foudroyant, the Lion and the Alexander, 
line-of-battle ships; the Penelope, frigate, and 
two or three brigs, nominally under the orders 
of Nelson, whose flag was hoisted on the 
Foudroyant, but who was represented during 
his almost continual absence at Palermo by 
Captain Dixon of the Lion. 


The Straits of the French. 


WING to the strictness of the blockade, the 
French garrison were already in great | 
straits. On the landward side they were closely | 
invested by a Maltese force, organized under | 
English officers, and the presence of the English 
fleet in the offing had effectually cut them off 
from the possibility of renewing their exhausted 
supplies. Indeed, it was in an endeavor to throw 
succor into the place that the Généreux had been 
taken. 
Seeing, therefore, that the desperate circum- 


7 render of ‘the place, the French authorities 
WE Peni iains | to make an effort to save the Guil- 
laume Teli, “oneot the finest ships in their navy ; 
and it is here that I take up the tale as it was 
told to me by the old gunner @isave mentioned. 

His name was Harry Piper. He'‘was a full- 
biooded African, but a magnificent specimen of 
sumanity. He was over six feet two, his 

“antenance indicated great intelligence, and he 

the manners of a prince. Indeed, the fact 





that he had been promoted to the position of a 


of Dufferin and Ava 0 


warrant-officer on board a ship of war affords 
a sufficient proof of his superior merits. 

The date was March 30, 1800, when, accord- 
ing to my informant’s account, the French 
resorted to the following ruse with a view to 
insure the accomplishment of their purpose: 

Inside the harbor, in addition to the Guillaume 
Tell, there were one or two French frigates. 
During the course of the afternoon ostentatious 
preparations were made on board one of these 
latter vessels to get under way, in the expecta- 
tion that under cover of the dark her identity 
would be mistaken, and only an English frigate 
detached in pursuit. Between ten and eleven 
o’clock, however, there being no moon, and the 
night as black as pitch, with a strong southerly 
wind, instead of the frigate, the Guillaume Tell 
stole out of the harbor. 


A Successful Ruse. 


Ai the English line-of-battle ships were at 
anchor, but the Penelope had been kept 
under way for the express purpose of guarding 
the intervals between the anchored ships. When, 
therefore, the Guillaume Tell glided forth, her 
movements did not escape observation, but 
everybody on board the Penelope was under 
the impression that the escaping vessel was the 
frigate already referred to. The Penelope at 


and set off in pursuit. In spite of the darkness, 
she contrived to keep the chase in view; and it 
soon became apparent that she was overhauling 
the Guillaume Tell very fast. 

Half an hour later his sailing-master came up to 
Captain Blackwood and said to him, “‘Now, sir, 
we can rake her,” meaning that it was then 
possible so to manceuver the Penelope as to 
pour her whole broadside into the stern of the 
enemy in such a way as to sweep her decks with 
shot fore and aft—the most advantageous mode 
of attack possible under the circumstances. 











both been shot away, as well as her main-yard, 
and her lower masts had been grievously injured. 
She had been frequently seen to be on fire, 
although each time the flames were extinguished 
by the exertions of her active crew. 

As a result, she had nothing left to depend 
upon but the canvas on her wounded foremast 
and her head-sails. In short, her capture had 
been insured. 


At this juncture two large ships were seen | 


upon the horizon, and it was feared that*they 
might be the French fleet bearing down upon the 
scene of action. In reality, there were two of 


the English line-of-battle ships that had been | 
anchored off Malta, namely, the Lion, Captain | 


Dixon, and the Foudroyant, Capt. Sir Edward 


It will of course be understood that the 
Penelope, notwithstanding the disabled condi- 
tion of her adversary, was still compelled to 
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only a useless sacrifice of life without the 
| possibility of doing any further damage to his 
| country’s enemies, the French admiral hauled 
| down his flag. But although vanquished, the 
honor of the day undoubtedly remained to our 
gallant foe, who had persevered so long in fight- 
| ing against more than double his number. 

| Im consequence of the crippled state of the 
| Lion and of the Foudroyant, the duty of 
taking possession of the Guillaume Tell fell to 
| Sir Henry Blackwood, and now I will let Harry 
Piper tell of the scene which presented itself to 
the boat’s crew despatched under an English 
lieutenant upon this duty. 

“T was one of the four marines in the boat,’’ 
said the black gunner. “Never shall I forget 
the sight that met our eyes as we stepped aboard 
our prize. The killed and wounded lay in heaps 
on the deck. It was indeed a ghastly, painful 
scene, and the awful horrors of war never in my 





HE AT ONCE RETURNED THEM, EXPRESSING SYMPATHY FOR THEIR MISFORTUNE. 


continue the same cautious tactics which had 
already proved so successful, for, even making 
allowance for the execution her broadsides had 
done on board the Guillaume Tell, the latter’s 
crew still outnumbered that of the frigate by 
nearly three to one, while her big guns would 
have been as capable as ever of sending the 
smaller vessel to the bottom in a moment. All 
that was left to her, therefore, was to go on 
pounding away as heretofore, which she con- 
scientiously did. 

In the meantime the leading English line-of- 
battle ship, the Lion, having at last arrived upon 
the scene, came at once to close quarters with 
the Guillaume Tell. So close, indeed, were the 


two vessels that their yard-arms were scurcely | 


clear. Broadsides were immedia..., ®*hanged ; 


and this with such effect on the part of tf gallant | “ 
French ship that the Lion was knocked almost | 


to pieces. She then fell across the Frenchman’s 
hawse, the latter’s jib-boom passing between her | 
main and mizzen shrouds. 


The ‘‘Lion’’ is Put Out of Action. 


& 


the Lion’s crew was very weak,—she had | 


Captain Blackwood, however, still imagining | the jib-boom of the Guillaume Tell was carried 
that he had to do with a frigate, said, ““No; lay | jaway, and after discharging some broadsides 


me alongside of her.’ 


But as they ran up to | from the advantageous position she occupied, the | 


the enemy, instead of the imagined frigate they | Lion fell out of action. 
perceived the lofty quarters of a man-of-war | 


looming high above their bows. 


Immediately afterward the Foudroyant came | 
In other words, | up with all sails set, and as she closed with the 


they were attacking an antagonist who could have | Guillaume Tell, she called upon her to surrender ; 


sunk the smaller vessel with half a broadside. 


but to this summons the only response was from 


Under these circumstances the commander of | a French officer, who shook his sword at the 
the Penelope, who was already noted for his | English ship. 


skill in handling a ship under sail, was forced 


The Foudroyant on this exchanged broadsides 


to fall back upon his seamanship, instead of | with the Frenchman, but she had run up with 


making a direct attack. 
stood him in good stead on this occasion. 


His professional ability | such a press of canvas that she shot a long 


distance ahead of the French ship; and as a 


During the whole night long the frigate, | considerable time elapsed before she could be put 
passing under the stern of her antagonist, first | about with a view of reéngaging the enemy, the 
upon one tack and then upon another, kept | Penelope was again left en téte-i1-t?te with her 


raking her fore and aft with broadside after | old antagonist. 


broadside. In reply, the Guillaume Tell brought | 


Eventually, however, both the 
Foudroyant and the Lion closed again with 


some of her heavy guns to bear upon the | the French ship, which was thus brought to bay 


Penelope through her stern-ports ; but the latter | in the midst of a British squadron. 


vessel contrived to keep so close under the 
quarters of the line-of-battle ship that the fire of 
her stern-chasers was comparatively harmless, 
although now and then doing considerable 
damage to her spars and rigging. 

Once only, when the frigate was hanging in 
stays, did the Frenchman get anything approach- 
ing a chance at her by a slanting discharge from 
a portion of his main battery. It was at this 
moment that the Penelope’s master and a 
marine were killed, and a midshipman and a few 
of the crew wounded. When day dawned the 
damage duc to the Guillaume Tell during 
the prolonged comivat became apparent. 





Nothing 

daunted, the brave Decrés continued to defend the 

honor of the French flag with heroic resolution. 
At last, under the renewed attacks of the three 


English ships, his foremast and foretopmast, as | 


weli as so much of his other spars as had been 
left standing by the fire of the Penelope, went 
by the board; and the Guillaume Tell became 


| unmanageable. 


The French Flag Comes Down. 


longer steadied by her sails, she rolled so | 


0 
N fearfully in the heavy swell that she was 
compelled to shut her lower deck ports, and as 


only about three hundred men and boys on | 
board,—the contact of these spars exposed her | 
to the risk of being boarded by superior numbers. | 
| Fortunately, as Captain Dixon himself observes, 


| experience had such a blood-curdling illustration. 

“There was an admiral on board, Decrés, I 
think they called him, and both he and the 
|captain of the ship were wounded, but not 
severely. Our lieutenant respectfully saluted 
them, and gave them Captain Blackwood’s 
message, after which they accompanied him to 
the Lion. When, however, they were face 
to face with Captain Dixon, they declined to 
surrender their swords to him, politely yet firmly 
giving him to understand that they would not do 
so to any one but to the captain of the frigate that 
| was the first to attack the Guillaume Tell, and 
to whom she had struck. 





Courtesy of the Victor. 


F course Captain Dixon readily humored 
them in this, and after complimenting them 
on their excellent seamanship and extraordinary 
| pluck, he instructed our lieutenant to convey 
|them on board the Penelope. Understanding 
by signal what was going on and what was about 
| to happen, Captain Blackwood was standing on 
| the quarter-deck, ready to receive the Frenchmen 
when they arrived. 

“Like a true British sailor and gentleman, he 
showed them the utmost courtesy, and when 
they handed him their swords in token of 
submission, he at once returned them, expressing 
sympathy for their misfortune, and, like Captain 
Dixon, complimenting them on their gallantry. 
They well deserved the compliment, for 1 do not 
believe the annals of the British or any other 
navy record a more heroic defense than that of 
the Guillaume Tell.” 

The Penelope eventually took the Guillaume 
Tell in tow and proceeded to Syracuse, As 
for Sir Henry Blackwood, he received a most 
enthusiastic letter from Lord Nelson, congratu- 
lating him on the capture of the Guillaume 
Tell; and he continued to pursue his distin- 
guished career in the navy for many years. 

Previous to the Battle of Trafalgar, Sir Henry, 
in the Euryalus, was placed by Nelson in 
command of the frigate squadron, and was 
charged with the important duty of keeping the 
admiral informed of the movements of the French 
and Spanish fleets in Cadiz harbor across a 
distance of sixty miles of sea. When at last it 
became certain that Villeneuve and Gravina had 
made up their minds to fight, Sir Henry Black- 
wood rejoined the admiral, and spent the morning 
of the eventful twenty -first of October, 1805, 
on board the Victory, where he witnessed the 
| codicil to Nelson’s will. As he was stepping over 
the side to rejoin his ship, Nelson said to him, 
“God bless you, Blackwood! I shall never speak 
to you again.” 

And after the battle was over, the sad task of 
bringing home to England the body of his chief 
was confided to Sir Henry, who eventually 
became commander-in-chief at Chatham, and 
died at Ballyleidy in 1832 of a malady which 
he caught while nursing his son, to whom he 


Her mizzentopmast and’ her maintopmast had further resistance would have brought about | was devotedly attached. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


his is the morning when no one is ashamed of 
wearing a big stocking. 
‘‘Tt seems a pity,’’ said Archbishop Ryan, 
recently, in private conversation, “ that 
religion, religion, should ever separate Protes- 
tants and Catholics in their works of great 
reforms or philanthropy.”’ A pity, indeed, and 
quite unnecessary ! 


{ Uncle Sam still feels sore over the Samoan 
award he can rub a little seal oil on the spot. 
The verdict of Professor Asser, of the Nether- 
lands, in the claim of the United States against 
Russia for illegal seizure of American sealers, is 
balm for King Oscar’s decision. 
he Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, who died in 
London last month, was one of the few 
preachers with an international fame. Those 
who seek the bubble reputation in the cannon’s 
mouth are usually more widely known than those 
who proclaim the gospel of peace. 


S vezestion to the Post-Office Department, 

which is trying to find an improvement on the 
device now used by fast trains for catching and 
discharging mail-bags without stopping: Why 
not employ the pitchers and catchers of baseball 
nines? It would not take them long to “get 
on to the curves” of the mail-bags. 


I tne Doukhobors, who have hitherto refused to 
use dumb animals for farm work, are 
reported to be buying horses from their Canadian 
neighbors. Unless their experience should be 
exceptional, the Russians will find that a horse- 
trade develops interesting and unexpected phases 
of human nature—in themselves. 
=r William declares that there is no 
difference between him who mixes and 
presents a poisonous draft to another and him 
who robs his fellow man of his honorable name, 
and from the safe shelter of his editorial 
sanctum, with the poisoned darts of his slanders 
kills him by the mental tortures he inflicts. 
There will be many a hearty amen to the 
sentiment. 


able-makers have to apply practically the 
principle involved in ‘the line, “The 
shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb.” 
They make a submarine telegraphic cable two or 
three times as large near the shore, where it is 
subject to wave-action, as the part which is to 
lie on the bottom of the deep sea. They have 
also learned from experience that the way to 
make a cable wear well is to give it the support 
of the ocean bed, instead of festooning it from 
peak to peak of the submarine mountains. 
Mr than one literary man who prides himself 
upon his achievements will be forgotten 
before the world loses memory of George Alfred 
Henty, the English writer of boys’ books, 
who died the other day. Mr. Henty did good 
service in his generation. As a soldier and asa 
war correspondent he had led an adventurous 
life all over the earth; he knew the countries of 
which he wrote, he had a fondness for facts, he 
honored the old-fashioned virtues of courage and 
integrity, and he put information and inspiration 
as well as “story” into his books. It is no small 
distinction to have provided instruction and 
ideals for the boys of the English race. States- 
men as well as authors might envy the man who 
was equal to that work. 


|! is not often that a deliberate attempt is made 
to break a ship in two, but that is what the 
British Admiralty department did last month, 
when it suspended the torpedo-boat destroyer 
Wolf by the middle without support at the ends, 
and then at the ends without support jn the 
middle, to discover whether the boat was so 
weak that it would break amidships because of 
the unevenly distributed support of heavy waves 
at sea. The Wolf stood the strain, and will be 
further tested. The experiments are being made 
because it has been charged that the boats of 
this class are structurally weak. It is better to | 
ruin the weak boats by tests in time of peace than 
to lose them in time of war. 
TT perfection of quarantine machinery was 
illustrated last month when, following the 
order of the Governor of Massachusetts closing 
the largest cattle-market in the state because of 
the prevalence of the foot and mouth disease, the 
Agricultural Department of the United States 
prohibited the exportation of cattle from New 
England ports, the British government forbade 
the landing of cattle from New England, and the 
Canadian government issued orders excluding 
cattle that had passed through New England. 
All this was done in less than a week, so that 
the disease might be confined to the district 
where it appeared. The orders caused local 
inconvenience and some financial loss, but better 
that than the spread of the disease over the 
United States, Canada and Europe. 


r. J. Ogden Armour, whose little daughter 
was recently saved from a life of suffering 

by an operation, will express his gratitude in 
a form at once practical and beautiful. The 


little girl was treated for congenital dislocation 


te eeGe ed 





of the hip by the German surgeon, Doctor 
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Lorenz, to whose work The Companion recently 
referred. Mr. Armour has now announced his 
intention of building and endowing, at an 
expense of three million dollars, an institution 
where the children of the poor can be treated 
for the same deformity without charge. “My 
daughter has practically been given back to me,”’ 
he says, “and my wife and I are grateful. Other 
parents are joyless because their children are 
afflicted with the same trouble. I want to make 
them happy, too.” Could there be a better 
expression of gratitude than this? 

orty persons sat down, strangers, to a 

Thanksgiving dinner in Buffalo and got up 
friends. They gathered in response to the adver- 
tisement of a man who, after spending one 
lonesome Thanksgiving day away from home, 
resolved never to do so again. He invited all 
strangers in the city to join in a dinner-party, 
that the day might seem less gloomy to them. 
They met at a hotel, and at the dinner-hour a 
page went through the parlors calling for the 
“lonesome strangers,”” and announcing where 
their dinner was served. The people did not 
give their names, but were seated in the alpha- 
betical order of the states or countries from which 
they came. They enjoyed themselves so much 
that it was decided that next year each one who 
might be away from home on Thanksgiving day 
should invite the “lonesome strangers’. in the 
city or town where he was to join him in a 
similar dinner. Then each wrote his name and 
address on the back of the menu cards, and the 
company dispersed, after having set an example 
of good-fellowship worthy to be followed by 
every lonesome human being next Thanksgiving 
day, if not before and oftener than once a year. 


*® & ‘ 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


For still the blessed joy-time of the year 
Is sacred unto thoughts of all the heart holds dear. 
Rate N. Festetits. 


® © 
A GREAT MAN. 


ne of the happiest mots of the late Thomas 
B. Reed was his definition of a states- 
man—‘‘a politician, after he is dead.” 
Mr. Reed himself was a great politician, although 
he possessed none of the qualities of conciliation, 
compromise, subserviency, and a disposition 
for intrigue that characterize many a successful 
politician. He adhered to his own opinions and 
his own plans, and carried them into execution 
with an iron will that conquered opposition, and 
with an honesty of purpose that commanded the 
respect of his most earnest political foes. 

No man of our time is more worthy than he to 
be held up as an example of a great public servant. 
Among all the leaders of men this country has 
bred, it would be difficult to name another who 
shaped his political course with the lofty disre- 
gard which he displayed for the effect which his 
conduct might have upon his own personal 
fortunes. He never drew the breath of a boss. 

Yet he was ambitious, as any man who is 
conscious of ability to serve his country should 
be. He was a partizan, as almost all men are 
who accomplish political results. But he was 
first ‘of all a patriot, striving for good govern- 
ment, just laws, economy, decency, national 
honor—as he conceived them. In pursuing these 
ends he suffered obloquy, and patiently endured 
it. Time has vindicated many of the measures 
which brought upon him the denunciation of his 
political opponents, and now even his fiercest 
critics concede him the title of statesman, and 
gladly admit his incorruptible honesty of purpose.~ 

America has not been so prolific of great 
leaders of his stamp that it can ever forget 
Thomas Brackett Reed: 


* © 


THE BASIS OF HAPPINESS. 


hristmas is the anniversary a a Gift. 
It inspired the anthem of peace and 
good-will. Hatred and strife are not | 
provoked by giving. They come from self- 
seeking. Alexander wept because he had no 
more worlds to conquer. Had he devoted 
himself to the happiness of his fellow men 
rather than to his own glory he would have 
rejoiced at the opportunity for helpfulness that 
his position afforded. 

The basis of happiness is giving rather than 
receiving. The philosophies, ancient and modern, 
more or less dimly recognize this fundamental 
truth. One of the last century’s philosophical 
novelists said that there could be no perfect 
happiness without complete self-forgetfulness. 
The Nirvana of the Buddhist is such complete 
absorption in things outside of self as to leave 
no room for thought of self. A certain rich man 
once sought the recipe for happiness, and the 
Teacher told him to give his wealth to the needy. 

All this is well known, if one only stops to 
recall it. The secret of happiness was disclosed 
when the first mother gave birth to the first child. 
Her joy consisted not in the pleasure of possession, | 
but in the opportunity for devotion. ‘The world 
is held together not by the cohesive power of public 
plunder, but by the adhesive force of sacrifice. 
The family persists because all nature conspires 
for the protection of the young through the 
devotion of the old. The state continues because 
that maternal instinct sometimes called patriotism 





impels to its defense. And when the family of 





nations recognizes that friendly codéperation is 
better than hostile competition, the battle-flags 
will be furled and “the kindly earth shall 
slumber, lapt in universal law.” 

Giving is the impelling force of progress. The 
man who sits in his office reaching out after 
power and wealth for their own sake does not 
advance himself, but pulls wealth and power 
back to him. On the other hand the giver of that 
which he has is drawn forward by the beneficent 
attraction of his good deeds. 

This is the lesson of Christmas. It is not secta- 
rian nor theological nor mystical, but is intensely 
practical. It may be accepted by men of all 
creeds and of none. Indeed, it is at the basis of 
ethics as well as of happiness. 


> © 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


The angels carol loud their song of peace, 
To see their Shepherd the poor shepherds press. 
Giles Fletcher. 


® ¢ 


UPON INSTINCT. 


keen critic once said to a young woman 

A about to begin the study of painting, 

**When you look at a picture, do not say 

at first, even to yourself, ‘I ''ke it,’ or ‘I don’t 
like it’; try to see what there is in it.” 

The advice was sound, and it need not be 
stretched thin to cover a much larger region of 
life than that which belongs to art. The quick, 
instinctive like or dislike which many a woman 
conceives in the first hour of her acquaintance 
with a person may be well-founded or it may be 
ill-founded. If it justifies itself, she remembers 
it, and prides herself on her knowledge of human 
nature. If it proves false she forgets all about 
it, and in a year would deny that she had ever 
disliked the person ; or at best she would defend 
her mistake by quoting: “’Tis safest... to 
begin with a little aversion.’’ 

In point of fact, the power of suspending 
judgment on book, picture, man, woman or 
plan is the mark of a well-trained mind. The 
judgments worth anything are based on something 
stronger than “a woman’s reason: I think him 
so, because i think him so.” 


I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 


is catching verse, but it is neither sound psy- 
chology nor very good morals. 
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UNDER THE PACIFIC. 


he agreement recently made by the Attorney- 
General of the United States and the 
officers of the Commercial Cable Company 

as to the terms on which the new Pacific cable is 
to be laid, clears the way legally for the comple- 
tion of an undertaking of the widest interest. 
Until the present year the “world chasm,” as 


the Pacific basin has been poetically called, on | 


account of its great breadth and surpassing 
depths, defied the cable-layers; they found it 
more economical to take the longer way round 
the earth. 

There is something sentimental in this proposed 
conquest of the Pacific seas. A little strand about 
an inch in diameter will contain, not only the 
delicate copper wires through which the electric 
current travels, but the material for protecting 
them against the environing forces of nature. 
A casing of hemp, tar and rubber prevents 
leakage of the messages, steel wire shields the 
coatings from accidents, and the whole is enclosed 
in a bituminous compound to keep it dry. Great 
ingenuity is required in lowering the cable to 
position. 

The reference of the poet Gray to the “dark 
unfathom’d caves of ocean” is recalled strikingly 
by the pathway of this cable, which will follow 
the bed of the sea at a distance below the surface 
greater, in places, than the altitude of some of 
the highest mountains. Even then the route 
will skirt round extreme depths, since it is not 
practicable to grapple for a cable, for the purpose 
of repairing it, at more than thirty-five hundred 
fathoms. West of Guam soundings of more than 


| five miles have been recorded. 


How lonely this cable will be among the works 
of man! Except where it crosses the British 
cable a little this side of Honolulu, and where a 
German cable may meet it at Guam, its abode 
for thousands of miles will be in the most intense 
of nature’s solitudes. Yet over this slender 
thread, in the long stretches of future time, 
messages to startle the world will surely pass. 
The birth of nations, the fall of empires, the 
overturning of customs of the centuries may be 
recorded in the deep-sea whispering between this 
young republic and the oldest of empires. 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


resident Eliot recently said that steady work 

P is the greatest of civilizers. In the large 

sense the statement is true, but much 

depends on who works, and something on how 
he works. 

“The child who wraps caramels for a week 
before Christmas, carries uppers a month in a 
shoe factory, delivers telegrams a season, or 
drifts to the stock-yards for a few weeks, acquires 
no real trade skill,” says the latest report on 
child labor in Illinois. Work of that kind, 
shifting through half a dozen branches of industry 
in as many months, makes the child the worse for 




















every change. ‘Fhe most that he learns is that 
cheapness is the great quality desired. 

In the department stores of all the large cities 
little girls at Christmas time work far into the 
night, yet if the schools were to keep open for a 
single evening in the year, a cry of protest would 
rise from every quarter. 

Widows must often be supported by their 
children ; but in one Chicago mill, of the thirty- 
five hundred children employed, only sixty-six 
are fatherless. Hundreds of fathers live on the 
earnings of their children, and think their duty 
done when they have carried lunches to their 
children in the factories. 

Many of the occupations in which children are 
engaged are injurious to health, and in some the 
danger of accident or deformity is considerable. 
Paint factories, soap works, rubber works and 
photographic supply factories, sweat shops, 
laundries and glass factories all have their 
peculiar dangers. The list might easily be 
extended. In many of these occupations night 
work is customary, and the children have to 
keep on foot when staggering with sleep. The 
one State of Illinois has twenty thousand children 
under fourteen at work in her factories. Thus 
the health, intelligence and welfare of future 
citizens are jeopardized for a pittance. 

Child labor isa subject which The Companion 
would gladly omit from its pages. It shows 
black against the Christmas brightness; but the 
evil will never be abolished until the growth of 
public sentiment makes it no longer possible. 
In that sentiment every reader should have an 
intelligent part. 
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BENEVOLENT BEGGING. 


A college president who, while endeavoring to 

raise funds, had visited a number of wealthy 
men to solicit subscriptions has narrated with 
relish the story of one such call. He was waiting 
his turn for admission to the magnate’s presence, 
in an outer office, when he overheard that gentle- 
man’s voice addressing the visitor who had pre- 
ceded him. 

“Now, my good man,” he said, politely but 
wearily, “it’s time you were going. I’ve had a 
stream of applicants for aid all the morning, and 
by the time you’re gone there’ll be another.” 

The opportunity was not to be resisted, and 
stepping round the end of the dividing screen, 
the latest comer announced himself with a cheerful 
“Here I am!” 

He secured the desired subscription. 

Another anecdote of repeated solicitation is told 
by a well-known lady of comfortable, but by no 
means unbounded fortune, who had decided one 
morning to go out shopping. She had placed a 
goodly sum in her purse and was about to leave 
the house when a caller was announced, whom 
she stayed to receive. It was the agent of a 
deserving charity, and she made a liberal contri- 
bution, which she handed out there and then in 
bills. 

Searcely had he departed when another person 
arrived on a benevolent errand, and then a third, 
to both of whom she made donations, lessening 
in amount, but still of generous size. She was 
smoothing her remaining money to restore it to 
her portemonnaie when yet another collector 
arrived, whose request she courteously refused. 

The woman did not take the refusal gracefully, 
and allowed a calculating eye to rest upon the 
purse and its contents. 

“Can you not,” she inquired, in moving and 
reproachful tones, “spare some portion of what 
you have at this moment under your hand for the 
necessities of the unfortunate ?” 

“Madam,” replied the exasperated philan- 
thropist, rising to escape, “I might if every penny 
of it were not already designed for the purchase of 
clothing for a gentlewoman in reduced circum- 
stances, whose modest expectations it would be a 
cruelty to disappoint. You must excuse me.” 
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THE MAGIC ANDIRONS. 


tis a “far ery” from the Wilkesbarre coal-mines 

to the Maine farmhouse; but the shortage of 

coal has been a blessing to at least one New 
England family. 

Mrs. Long had been ill for two years, and the 
household had suffered accordingly. The boys 
had acquired the habit of going to the village 
every night, to the detriment of their manners, if 
not of their morals. Jennie, the older daughter, 
was growing hard and fretful under the strain of 
nursing. Hattie, the younger, was jealous and 
gloomy. d 

Last winter the family sitting-room was deserted 
in the evenings, in spite of its genial warmth from 
the furnace which Mr. Long had put in when his 
wife was first taken sick. 

Matters were in this case in September of the 
present year, when the chilly conviction came to 
Mr. Long that the furnace would be empty and 
useless this winter. One rainy morning he went 
into his wife’s bedroom with an unusually bright 
face. 

“Mother,” he said, “we’re going back to old 
times. I’ve opened up that big fireplace in the 
hall, that hasn’t been used since grandfather’s 


day. It’s a great one! It'll take a five-foot log 
easy. Now I’m going up attic to hunt out the 
andirons.” 


He hurried away, and presently came down 
with the huge brass monsters. The boys polished 
them till they shone again, and at night the great 
fire was laid and lighted. 

Then followed strange things. Suddenly the 
family feeling revived. The boys stayed at home 
to pop corn and roast apples in the new-old fire- 
place. The mother found courage to be brought 
into the hall to enjoy the good cheer. Hattie and 
Jennie had a long talk before the glowing coals 
after the rest had gone to bed, and it did them 
both good. There was a large store of dry cord- 
wood in the shed, and more in the woods ready 























to haul out when snow fell; and Farmer Long 
soon believed that burning it would be better for 
his household than either medicine or reproof. 

Now what wrought the change? Well, Jennie, 
the imaginative, believes it was the andirons! 
They were big and strong enough to work mar- 
vels. How old they were nobody knew, but they 
were said to have come from England on an early 
ship. What history they had seen in the making! 
An Indian chief had slept on the rug before them. 
Soldiers in both armies of the Revolution had had 
their wounds dressed by the light streaming from 
between their feet. Lovers had whispered vows 
in their hearing, and sweethearts and wives had 
mourned over their irreclaimable dead. 

Surely it might well have been the andirons 
that wrought the modern miracle, but they would 
have had no chance for their magic except for the 
coal strike. Even good angels cannot bring cheer 
and health and loy~ when they are shut up in a 
garret. 
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GLIMPS. 5 OF WHITTIER. 


|" “Under the Old Elms” Mrs. Claflin gives a few 
glimpses of Whittier, one of the most welcome 
guests in a home noted for its wide hospitality. 

Whittier’s attachment to his own sect — “our 
folks’? he always called them—was exceedingly 
strong. He could not bear the thought of any 
change in their habits of worship. One day he 
came home from meet'..¢ in a state of great 
indignation. 

“Our folks have go: to talking t’ much!” he 
declared. “They even want a glass of water on 
the table, and some of them want singing in meet- 
ings. I tell them if they want singing they’ve got 
to get the world’s folks to do it for them, for two 
hundred years of silence have taken all the sing 
out of our people.” 

Yet although he could not endure the idea of 
singing in meeting, he dearly loved to listen to a 
simple ballad sung by a friend. Even then, how- 
ever, he was careful not to express too much 
interest. 

“Thy voice is very sweet,” he would usually say. 

Everything in the way of statuary, whether tiny 
figure or colossal bust, Whittier called a “graven 
image.” Secretly he was rather fond of graven 
images—at least, some of them. At one house 
where he visited was a life-size figure of Ruth, 
which the poet was often seen examining in 
private. The figure turned upon a pivot, and one 
day it happened to be left in such a way as to 
present its back tothose approachingit. Whittier 
was so much disturbed that he went to his hostess 
about it. ‘ 

“Thy graven image appears to be backing folks 
t? much,” he said, gently. ‘I think thee better 
turn her round.” 

Nor was it graven images alone that he ob- 
served. One day, when Mrs. Lydia Maria Child 
had been at the house, he remarked to his hostess, 
“Lyddy had something new on her bunnit. She 
has worn that bunnit for ten years, but she. had 
some new fixin’ on it to-day. What does thee 
think it was?” 

One more picture Mrs. Claflin gives, which 
has an element of pathos. Whittier was always 
painfully conscious of his own shortcomings. 
One day she discovered him in the library, evi- 
dently much depressed. The reason came in a 
few minutes. 

“Tennyson,” he sighed, “has written a perfect 
poem. It is a great thing to write a perfect poem. 
Tennyson is so grand!” 


ORIENTAL BULLS. 


he Kurds in eastern Asia Minor are regarded 

by the Arabs as stupid people, wont to make 
the sort of bull that in the West is popularly 
ascribed to Irishmen. There is a collection of 
stories which the Arabs tell about them of which 
these are fair examples: 

Once a detachment of Kurds was crossing a 
stream, which was so muddy that they could not 
see their feet under the water. 

“We have lost our legs,” they said, and stood 
helpless, because without legs they could not walk. 

After a while the pasha came by. 

“What are you standing in that water for?” he 
demanded. 

“We have lost our legs and cannot walk.” 

The pasha got some of his attendants to apply 
thongs to the backs of the legless Kurds, and of 
course they jumped, thereby discovering their 
legs again. Whereupon they all fell on their 


Da] 


knees and thanked the pasha for having restored | 


their legs. 

Once some Kurds were standing under a cliff. 

“No one knows how high that cliff is,”’ said one. 

“No,” replied another, “and a stranger might 
come by and ask us. It would be disgraceful not 
to know.” 

“Then let us measure it.” 

“But we have no line long enough.” 

“Well, we can measure it with our bodies. Let 
one hang by his hands to the edge and another 
hang to his feet, and so on until we know how 
many men it takes to hang the whole distance.” 

So they started to form a living plumb-line. 
Just as the last man was climbing down, the top 
man tried to change the position of his hands, 
and they all fell and broke their legs. 

“Oh, well,” said one, when he came to, “we 
didn’t need to know the height of the cliff.”’ 

“No,” said another, “so it doesn’t matter.” 


THIRSTY FOR A CHORD. | 


he Duke of Saxe-Weimar once invited John 

Sebastian Bach, the Nestor of German music, 
to attend a dinner at the palace. Before the 
guests sat down to the feast Bach was requested 
to give an improvisation. 
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| Companion, and are exquisitely repro- 
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to the dining-room without uttering a word. But 
he was scarcely seated when he sprang up, rushed 
back to the instrument like a madman, struck a 
few chords, and returned to the dining- room, 
evidently feeling much better. 

“I beg your highness’s pardon,” he explained, 
“but you interrupted me in a series of chords and 
arpeggios on the dominant seventh, and I could 
not feel at ease until they were resolved into the 
tonic. It is asif you had snatched a glass of water 
from the lips of aman dying of thirst. Now I have 
drunk the glass and I am content.” 
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An Artistic and Beautiful Gift 
To Our Subscribers. 





A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. “Srown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. [Adv. 

inal ~~ 

Write Battles, Rochester, N. Y., for job selling 
reliable seeds. He pays cash. Adv’t elsewhere. [ Adv. 
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THE COMPANION CALENDAR 

1903, a work of art of unusual ex- 
cellence, reproduces the most beautiful 
and touching scene in the world—a group 
of lovely children at the knee of a 
charming mother. 


‘THE CALENDAR takes the form of 

@ screen, decorated in the familiar 
colonial white and gold. It is 114 inches 
high and 18% inches wide. The large 
central picture as well as the side panels 
of rich chrysanthemums are copies of 
originals painted expressly for The 


duced in twelve colors. 


A NOVELTY in this Calendar is that 

the days of the month are printed 
on a detachable pad. This makes the 
Calendar not only more convenient for 
current use, but a beautiful household 
ornament to be preserved at the end of 
the year, unmarred by obsolete figures. 


THIS CHARMING SOUVENIR will 

be given to those subscribers who 
pay at this season of the year their 
subscriptions for 1903. It is not sold 
with the paper as a part of the value 
for which the subscription price pays, 
but is a gift from the publishers in 
acknowledgment of promptness. Old 
and new subscribers who pay now for 
next year’s subscription will receive 
the Calendar by return mail. . 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OFFICIAL. 


‘<-rhere is nothing like the authority of even the 

lesser officials on the continent,” said a 
tourist who had just returned from Europe. “In 
Germany the least clerkling in the employ of the 
government assumes the right to interfere with 
your smallest private affairs. 


“When I was in Paris,” he says, “I had a little 
joke with a friend of mine about an old felt hat I 
wore on our walking tours. A month or so after, 
when I was in a little town in Germany, it hap- 
pe that my part of the joke was to send the 

ttohim. So I tied it up and took it to the post- 
office, a small box of a place with one old German 
in attendance. He asked me what was in the 
package. 

“*Merchandise,’ I said. 

“*What kind of merchandise?’ he asked, and 
then put more and more questions, until I told him 
it was an old felt hat. 

**How much is it worth?’ 

“T thought this was part of the regulation, so I 
told him it was not worth anything. 

x — you are going to send it by mail?’ 

see les.’ 

“When it has no value?’ 

“*Ves. But it has a certain kind of value.’ 

“*How much?’ 

“ ‘Nothing that I can estimate.’ 

“*Then it is not worth the postage, and you had 
better not send it.’ 

“*But | want to send it.’ 

**It is folly, mein herr, and I cannot allow it.’ 

“So I had to go to an express office and send it 
| ng way. Now that is a paternal government 
or you. 
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AN ARTIST’S TRAINING. 





ag Bonheur used to say that her youth was | 
one of great poverty; then she would add) 
some droll stories about the family method of 
regulating its finance. The studio was a collection 


of odds and ends, and Monsieur Bonheur knew | 


how to turn that disorder to account. 


When he received money for his work, he would 
take a handful of coin and throw it at random 
about the room. Then in times of stress, when 
there was apparently not a farthing left in the 
house, the entire family would set to work search- 
ing in nooks and corners. Sometimes they would 
find a five-frane piece, and that warded off starva- 
tion. 

To perfect herself in her study of animals, young 
Rosa spent days in a slaughter-house. The men 
were perplexed at seeing a young woman there, 
and sometimes made it disagreeable for her. But 
good Monsieur Emile, a butcher of great strength, 
announced that whosoever annoyed her would 
have to reckon with him. Then she was able to 
work undisturbed. 


METALLICALLY CONSIDERED. 
he name of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the editor of 


THINK HARD. 
IT PAYS TO THINK ABOUT FOOD. 


The unthinking life some people lead often 
causes trouble and sickness, as illustrated in the 
experience of a lady who resides in Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

“About four years ago I suffered dreadfully 
from indigestion, always having eaten whatever I 
liked, not thinking of the digestible qualities. 
This indigestion caused palpitation of the heart 
so badly I could not walk up a flight of stairs 
without sitting down once or twice to regain 
breath and strength. 

“I became alarmed and tried dieting, wore my 


| clothes very loose, and many other remedies, but | 
| found no relief. 


“Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts and Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, I commenced using them in 
place of my usual breakfast of coffee, cakes or hot 
biscuit, and in one week’s time I was relieved of 
sour stomach and other ills attending indigestion. 
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Reduced ‘Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks. 


W E are offering for a few 
f weeks exceptional val- 

ues in Suits, Skirts 
and Cloaks, made to order 
from bran-new materials, 
at one-third less than reg- 
ular prices. These fabrics 
are suitable for Winter and 
early Spring wear, and as 
this special Sale will last for 
a short time only, you must 
act quickly if you wish to 
take advantage of it. Nearly 
all of our styles and materials 
are included in this Sale. 


















Note these reductions: 

Tailor-Made Suits ; for- 
mer price $10, reduced 

to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced 


to ° 
$15 Suits re- 
duced to $10. 


Skirts, made of 
all-wool ma- 





In a month’s time my heart was performing its | 


functions naturally, and I could climb stairs and 
hills and walk long distances. 

“T gained ten pounds in this short time, and my 
skin became clear and I completely regained my 
health and strength. 


health entirely to their use. I like the delicious 
flavor of Grape-Nuts, and by making Postum 


according to directions, it cannot be distinguished | 
| from the highest grade of coffee.” 


Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Finest in theWorld 


BAKER’S 





CHOICE RECIPES, 8 PAGES, SENT F REE 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


is made in the most hygienic food 
laboratory in the world, The 
wheat is spun into light shreds, 
containing thousands of pores and 
is not crushed flat and dense. The 
pores absorb the digestive juices 
and provide great surface for their 
action. This insures perfect diges- 
tion. Shredded Wheat can be 
served in over 250 different ways. 
The Vital Question Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors, will be sent 
free to your address if you men- 
tion this publication. 

The following simple “course 
before coffee” is much in vogue with 


EsTABLISHED 1780, 

















club men and women everywhere. 
The simplicity of preparation and 
the little cost, together with the deli- 
cious taste, makes this dessert in rare 
favor m the home. 


Use Your Own Preserves 


Split and slightly toast, then serve 
with berries, plums or jellies. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it? Your verdict will be 
‘simply delicious.” 
Sold by all grocers. 
THE NATURAL FPOOD CO. 
Niagara Pails, N. Y. 











I continue to use Grape- | 
Nuts and Postum, for I feel that 1 owe my good | 


terials; for- 
mer price $5, reduced to $3.34. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Costumes of Black Velvet Cords and Cordu- 
roy ; former price $17, reduced to $11.34. 

$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 

Atepegve Coats, former price $10, reduced to 


315 Monte Carlo Coats, reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day and Walking Skirts, former price 
$6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, 
Travelling Suits, Ragians, Btc. 
We are also closing out a number of Sample 
garments at one-half of regular prices. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bar- 
gain List— you will get them /free by return 
mail. If the garment which we make 
not satisfy, send it back promptly anc 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Where can we get 
such a young man? 
1 


Directors of business establishments have 
often to ask themselves this question. Young 
men enough, but not steady, ambitious ones, 
with a business education that fits them to do 
business in a business way. How is it with 
you? If offered a business position to-morrow 
are you prepares to fill it? If you prepare 
for a position there is then a chance that you 
may be the one selected for it. You can do 
this through our 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
BUSINESS COURSE. 


Anything that can_be learned at all can be 
learned at home. Scholars, statesmen, dis- 
coverers have done their most effective study- 
ing in the quiet of home. Thousands of 
successful business men become such through 
home study. Don’t put it off; begin now. 
Text-books free to our students. 


Write to-day to our Dept. A for literature and 
particulars pertaining to our Business Course. 
| 
Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 
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for Women 


The only high grade shoes 
for women sold for 





If your dealer 

hasn’t them, write 
for style book. 

For preserving and 

renewing shoes use 

only Radcliffe 

Shoe Dressing. 


‘The Radcliffe 
‘1 Shoe Company 
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Chautauqua School ot Nursin 


Prepares Its Students for the Successful Career of 
the Professional Nurse by a Study-Course of 
Carefully Prepared Lectures, Together 


Every woman, especially those engaged in nursing, who 
has not had the benefit of a hospital training, can in her leisure 
time, gain the complete theory of the art of nursing as applied 
in the leading hospitals. 






with Personal Instruction. 










The composer seated himself at the harpsichord, | the English Bookman, is so frequently seen in 
and straightway forgot all about dinner and every- | English magazines and weeklies as to justify a 
thing else. He played so long that at last the | remark which Public Opinion credits toa nameless | 
duke touched him on the shoulder, and said: | 

“We are very much obliged, master, but we | 
must not let the soup get cold.” 

Bach started to his feet and followed the duke 


The opportunity thus afforded to become perfect in the theo- 
ries of the profession is now offered to women not able 
to devote the long years necessary to graduate from a regular 
hospital training school. Write for full details, 

W. S. BAILEY, See’y, formerly Director of Publicath Ch A y 
CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 202 Maia St., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Said he of the prolific reviewer: 

“Speech is silver and silence is gold, but 
criticism appears to be Nicoll.” 
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he rattle and roar of a dusty street, 
In the glare of the’ noonday sun, 
The hopeless lag in the dragging feet 
Of the toilers with toil ne’er done ; 
Yet a sudden light shines in wearied eyes, 
And the care-lined faces smile 
As the humble minstrel his handle plies— 
And they hear—and forget a while. 


The monkey—gay in his coat of red— 
Importunes his copper fee, 

While the children, grimy and gutter-bred, 
Dance in riotous gaiety ; 

There’s a mercy lies in the stolid grind, 
And it lifts the listeners far 

A moment, on wings of a magie wind 
From the squalor of things that are. 


And the pallor and squalor are all forgot 
In the wheeze of a threadbare tune 
That makes of the alley a beauty spot, 
With the charm of a day in June 
Seeming to freshen the musty air— 
To make it a thing anew— 
Like a field of corn with its tasseled hair 
That the breeze blows whisp’ring through. 


But the moments fly and the tune is done,— 
And the light in the sick eyes fades 

Like the dying glow of the setting sun 
Ere the gloom of the black night’s shades: 

God’s poor had need of a breathing space— 
But to be for a moment free 

In the tender spell that was cast by grace 
Of a sidewalk minstrelsy. 
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THE POWER OF A SONG. 


(Me ». > R. LOUIS C. ELSON in 
oe j his book on the music of 
= America recalls the tradi- 
. tion of the Marientied as for 
centuries it has been sung 
at two o’clock on Christmas 
morning in Goldberg, Ger- 
many. 

It was at the time of the 
“Black Death,” in 1353. 
One of the greatest pesti- 

|| lences recorded in history 
“) had swept over every country 
in the Old World, claiming 
its dead by scores of thou- 
sands. Men fled in terror 
from their fellow men, in 
awful fear of their breath or 
touch, and for weeks sustained a strange, weird 
siege in solitude. Neighbor turned against 
neighbor. Families shut themselves up in their 
own houses, and denied entrance to all out- 
siders, and as the pestilence spread, members of 
the same family turned against one another. In 
their terrible fear men became like wild:beasts, 
refusing even the cup of cold water and the 
simplest service through dread of contamination. 

So it continued until Christmas eve, when one 
man in Goldberg, believing himself the only 
inhabitant of the city left alive, and feeling, 
perhaps, that life was not worth saving at the 
cost of such isolation, unbarred his door at 
dead of night, and went forth into the air. 
Alone he stood in the midst of desolation, but the 
memories of the past thronged upon him. He 
knew that it was Christmas, and as he recalled 
other Christmases, with their sacred joys and 
their festivity, he lifted up his voice in the song: 

“To us this day is born a Child, 
with us! 
His mother is a virgin mild, 
God with us! 
God with us! Against us who dare be?” 

Through a barred door came another voice in 
response to his own, and then the door was flung 
wide, and a man joined him in the street and 
sang with him. Together they marched through 
the town, giving it its first audible sound save 
wails and cries of terror since first the plague 
descended upon it. 

The song woke strange echoes. From their 
living tombs men, women and children came 
forth to the number of twenty-five,—all that were 
left of the town,—and marching through the 
death-stricken streets, they sang with new cour- 
age, “God with us! Against us who dare be?” 

Whether it was that the plague had spent its 
violence, or, which is more probable, that the 
minds of the survivors were more serene, none 
of this little band died of the Black Death. 
They returned to their homes, buried their dead, 
and the town began to awake. 

No wonder that the incident was remembered, 
and that for centuries the people of the town 
continued to meet each Christmas eve at mid- 
night, and at two o’clock march through the 
streets singing the same old hymn. 

The sublime assurance breathed in that song is 
what men need to make them brave when earthly 
joys fade. It lifts them back to the living world, 
and the sight of heaven, when they have buried 
themselves in despair. In the darkest and most 
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helpless hour the sense of the presence of, God 
will wake a song the echoes of which come back 
to us in the new hope awakened in other lives. 


* ¢ 


ALASKA AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


he shortest route from San Francisco to 
T Japan is by way of Alaska. Nearly a thou- 
sand miles are saved to vessels trading with 
the Orient by coasting along the Aleutian Islands 
rather than following the Hawaiian route. This 
fact, which will cause surprise to many readers, 
calls renewed attention to the vast possessions of 
the United States in the far north. 


The Aleutian Islands, which extend in a chain 
east and west for more than a thousand miles, are 
inhabited by the remnant of the Aleuts. Their 
war of the revolution closed just as the American 
Revolutionary War began. So patriotic were the 
Aleuts, so brave in their struggle for independence, 
that they succumbed to the Russians only after a 
conflict of fifty years, and then Smely cause 
the race was almost exterminated in the struggle. 

While the Aleutian Islands must eventually form 
an important hyphen in the commerce between the 
United States and the Orient, other islands link 
our country with the vast empire to the north. 
In the narrow Bering Straits lie two little islands 
one occupied by Russia, the other by the Uni 
States, so that citizens of the two great nations 
live on respective islands within a few miles of 
each other. 

The Alaskan fur seal trade is practically extinct. 
In place of it, however, are the products of great 
copper deposits; petroleum wells, ber and 
fisheries of fabulous wealth, and marvelous gold- 
mines. Only a few weeks ago a ship-load of five 
hundred prospectors left Sitka to go north and 
eastward around the corner of the continent to 
search for gold about Point Barrow, which is 
with one exception, the most northern settlemen 
in the world. 

When the churches first planned to send mis- 
sionaries and teachers into Alaska, representa- 
tives of the several denominations met and divided 
the territory among them. Should the traveller 
ask the ordinary Alaskan miner what is the result 
of this effort, he would prepesy be answered that 
there been no result. The miner, in the words 
of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, is unconscious that the 
very fact of his presence there at all is the direct 
outcome of Christian missions. In 1877 Sitka and 


St. Michaels were armed trading posts, out of 
which the soldiers shut the natives every night, 
that the inhabitants might rest in safety. For ten 


years not a single whaler dared to stay overnight 
at Ca ce of Wales, so savage was the native 
population. Now, in all those ports, the miner 
and whaler and traveller can dwell in safety, 
because of the civilizing work of the missionaries. 
Probably ten thousand natives have been brought 
under ristian influences, and many public as 
well as mission schools have been opened. 

Among the Moravian missions of the Yukon 
valley, few of the natives can read or write. At 
bedtime 4 bell rings, and the entire ulation 
goes to the churches. A chapter in the Bible is 
read, a prayer ofi_red, a hymn sung; and the men, 
women and children return to their homes and go 
to bed. Where in the United States can be found 


a better record? 

Chicago traveller, some years ago, was 
attracted by a child of the Aleutian Islands whom 
he saw in a Sitka mission school. Her mother 
was a drunkard; her father was dead or miss- 
ing. The gentleman took her to Chicago, and 
laced her in the public schools of the best resi- 
dential district. st June the girl graduated 
from the grammar-school at the head of twelve 
hundred a. 

Surely this one of many remarkable instances 
roves the power of environment over even the 
ent of heredity. No less does it hint of the 
responsibilities for the body, mind and soul of 
the Alaskans which lie inevitably upon the gov- 
ernment and churches, and through them upon 
the people of the United States. 
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HOW MRS. TRUMBULL HELPED. 


hen Mr. Trumbull was a candidate for 
W the office of mayor he had many strange 
experiences, not all of them pleasant. 
From his political opponents he naturally expected 


some hard knocks, but he was not prepared for the 


severe blow which his faithful and well-meaning | f 


wife dealt him. 


“Pm getting 


used to ea things,” he 
aid, one nigh 


at dinrer, “but I must say I’ve 


deep water. Then the usual rod-bending commo- 
tion ensued. . The fish got tired, and so did I. 
We had no landing net, and the fish was in thick 
weeds and would not move. Suddenly Charles 
cried, ‘Wait a minute, and I’ll have him!” 

He scrambled over a hedge and a ditch, and 
borrowed a big hay-rake, with which he waded 
into the water. He had the Fame oe difficulty in 
getting through the weeds to the edge of the clump, 
where our foe was secluded, and was soon up 
his waist in water. 

Just then Mr. Carp shook the weeds, and down 
Charles popped the rake on the other side. Mr. 
Carp, in his desperation, had so jammed himself 
into the mat of stuff that he could not back out. 
The rake was pushed under him and he was pulled 
up, hook, tackle and all. 

Charles then pressed a heap of weeds on the 
broadside of the row of big prongs, and so enclosed 
and landed our fish. 

We never had such a fy in fishing before or 
afterward, and were o or home at once to 
announce our capture. The fish weighed nearly 
eight pounds. 





H°~ rests this limpid lake among the hills; 
Full to the brim its emerald cup it fills, 
Its margin overhung with maidenhair, 
Tall rue, and many a blossom fair ; 

And not a rill where water-jewels gleam, 

Nor rippling brook, nor leaping mountain stream, 
Breaks through the grassy edge to give its share, 
Nor wakes the placid depths of crystal there. 


But far beneath that mirror still, serene, 

The silver sands are stirred by springs unseen; 
Cool, welling waters from a depth below 
In ceaseless, silent motion upward flow; 

And yonder, where the hills asunder break, 

A stream unfailing leaves the brimming lake; 
Its mellow music echoes through the glade, 
Its waters quicken every bloom and blade. 


So let my life from unseen springs be filled 
With faith and truth in purer depths distilled ; 
With hope to mirror back the sunrise glow, 

And love that must for others overflow. 
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TWO BLUE COATS. 


Sd argain day” in a city is generally produc- 

B tive of comedies and tragedies, which 

appeal especially to the feminine mind. 

But at least one man, who was stranded near the 

door of a big Boston department store, waiting 

for his wife, witnessed an incident which cheered 
his spirit. 


Near him was a handkerchief counter, and as 
he idly watched the tide of women surging round 
it, his glance was arrested by a remarkabl 
pretty and somewhat conspicuous blue jacket, 
pean | braided in black. He gazed at it with 
approval for some moments, as the wearer’s back 
was toward him most of the time. 

At last he looked away. As he turned his eyes 
toward the door, his glance fell upon another blue 
jacket exactly like the first. The woman who was 
wearing it was just outers the store. He glanced 

ack to the handkerchief counter., There was 
the other jacket, and what was more, the eyes of 


4 


the woman who wore it were on the 
approaching counterpart of her own garment. 
As she looked, an expression of anger and disgust 


crossed her face, and man who was waiting 
said to himself, ‘“There’s trouble ahead,” 

The two women approached each other slowly, 
but with evident intention. The wearer of the 
second jacket had a conciliatory air as she pre- 
tended to examine a fur scarf that hung near the 


= 


oor. 
“She won’t speak unless the other one does,” 
thought the man, but he was mistaken. When 
the woman from the handkerchief counter reached 
her, the other suddenly turned with a smile on her 


‘ace. 
“I know just what you’re thinking,” she said, 
impulsively. “You are the one who was coming 
back at the end of half an hour, aren’t you?” 
“Yes, Lam,” said the other, quickly. “And she 


had a blow to-day. I really flattered myself I | — me the lady who had bought the first one lived 


was popular in this district, even with the rag- 
muffins over on Sea Street.” 

“And so you are,” interrupted Mrs. Trumbull. 

“No,” said her husband, “that bubble was 
perches to-day. I find that the two posters on 
e old Higgins fence that announce me as a 
eandidate have been almost torn off, evidently by 
sticks and knives, and the face on each poster has 
been almost obliterated. I felt quite depressed 
when I saw it on my way home.” 

“You needn’t,” said Mrs. Trumbull, with rising 
color, “for I did all that work with my umbrella 
and a hat-pin.” 

“You!” exclaimed her husband. 

“Yes, Henry Trumbull, I did it, and I should do 
the same thing again if I had the chance. There 
was nobody in sight as I came by there, and 
when I saw those dreadful pictures, not really 
like you at all, and with that hideous turn-down 
collar that you never ought wear, it’s so 
unbecoming, I just couldn’t bear it! 

“T took and looked at them a minute, and then 
I went right to work. And the next time you run 
for any office, you send the men that make the 

sters to me, and I will let them have the nega- 

ive of one of your good photographs with your 
lasses on so the little scowl between your eyes 
oesn’t show, and a high collar. Then they’ll be 
fit to put on Higgins’s ence or anywhere else.” 
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LANDED HIS FISH. 


young man who at twenty years of age had 
A patented twenty-four distinct inventions, 
as had Sir Charles Tilston Bright, may be 
credited with having been able to think to some 
purpose at the age of ten, especially when a big 
fish was the reward. In “The Life Story of Sir 
Charles Tilston Bright” his brother describes 
an instance of the ability of Sir Charles as a boy 
to think and act quickly. 


When we were boys, writes the brother, there 


These ca 


n _— 
“Providence!” said the latest comer, nodding 
violently. “Well, I do. She said you told her 
you wouldn’t mind having another jacket just like 
yours if you weren’t afraid somebody who lived 
within a stone’s throw of you, or went to the same 
church and belonged to the same clubs would buy 


“That’s just exactly what I said,’ admitted the 
other woman, with a relenting expression about 
the corners of her mouth. “I’ve had that happen 
with a hat, and it’s so exasperating!” 

“I know. I bought a golf cape once—one of 
three; and both of the others are on my street.” 

“How horrid! She said there were only just 
these two imported, and when I went back, and 
she said a lady from Providence had bought it 
and _ worn it off, I felt perfectly safe.” 

“Well, you see my train doesn’t go for two 
hours, and I’d seen the handkerchiefs and stocks 
advertised here, and I just had time to run in. L 
hardly ever come up to Boston after this time of 
the year until late in the fall, and this jacket 
wouldn’t be warm enough for that season. Well, 
I’m real glad we met. I’m glad she was such a 
truthful girl. You know sometimes they’re so 
anxious to make a sale, poor things, that they —”’ 

“I know,” said the first comer, now dissolved 
in smiles. She hesitated a moment, and then 
bending forward whispered something in the other 
woman’s ear, and then s ff to look at her. 

“Yes, that’s exactly what I paid,” ‘was the 
gratifying reply to the whisper, “and I think we 
got ome bargains, don’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed ! Ley A 
“Good-by!” And the little comedy was over. 
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A BOOMERANG. 


f course a man may without reproach 
refer to the excellence of his own work, 


but it is never well to call attention to 
one’s own skill by casting aspersions upon the 
ability of others. A piano-tuner, mentioned in 


was a large pond near our home that held Pwers Shis Philadelphia Musician, had nearly finished 


of roach and excellent carp. were 
long, muscular fish, —— ready to fight hard: 
Once and again the tackle was broken by an 
enormous fellow that we cocnmiqnaty B28 a sight 
of. His size was naturally magn the imagi- 
nation of the boys who fished with us, and we 
fancied him much bigger than he was likely to be 


in reality. 
get hold of him, when, after a 
u 


One of us would 
rush or two, he would start right away for a patch 





of weeds in the deepest water. \ 
Early one morning my light floater, after swirl- 
ing about, went quietly down and travelled toward 








s work on her piano when he looked up and said 
to the lady of the house: 


“Your instrument was in awful condition. You 
ought to have sent for me sooner.” 

“Tt was tuned only three months ago.”’ 

“Then the man who did it was ignorant of his 
business.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“I’m sure of it, ma’am. He ought to be yoni | 
wood or cleaning the streets instead of tuning 

ianos. A delicate instrument like a piano needs 

ngers equally delicate to handle it, and it needs 






accurate ear, too. The person who attempted 
tune this instrument last evidently had neither.” 
Here the tuner regarded his own hands compla- 
cently, and then coytinued, “In fact, I am free to 
y,’ he added, “that he did more harm than 


good. 
“I can hardly think it is so bad as that.” 
“Well, he certainly didn’t do it any good. May 
I ask who the man was?” 
“Yes, it was yourself.” 
am, you are mistaken. I never tuned a 
piano in this house before.” 
“Probably not; but you eed that instrument, 
nevertheless, or attemp' . It belongs to Mrs. 
Jones, who sent it here for me to use while she is 
out of town. She told me you had always tuned 
it, — to send for you when it needed tuning 
a in ” 


an 
to 


On. his way back to the piano warehouse the 
tuner reflec’ solemnly on the irritating way 
some women have of presenting facts. 
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HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY. 


public school principal of New York City, 
A who, in the summer-time, takes parties of 
East Side children into the country, tells 
an amusing story in connection with a class of 
girls to whom he gave a day’s outing. They 
were all dressed in their best, and the principal, 
who told the experience to a reporter for the New 
York Times, said that when he had boarded the 
ear and had gazed down the line of the girls’ 
united hat-brims, he felt as if he had got into the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. 


He soon noticed that the other passengers were 
easting glances in his direction, and since then 
he has wondered how many of them received the 
same impression from the party as did an Irish- 
man who occupied the seat behind his. 

After they had been s | along for a while 
the Irishman leaned forward and touched the 
principal’s shoulder. 

“Sure, ’tis a foine big fam’ly ye have,” he 
observed. 

“Oh, they are not mine,” the principal said. 

“Ah, ye needn’t be ashamed of ’em, man!” he 

. “Sure, they’re foine, healthy girls, ivery 
wan of them.” 
i “But they don’t belong to me,” repeated the 
principal, laughing. 

‘The Irishman leaned back in his seat, clearly 
unconvinced. He = the clouds of ribbons, 
lace and flowers which floated above the bobbing 
heads of the eight girls, and pretty soon he rose to 
get off. But on the ae he turned. 

A iy ye must foind it comes high in mill’n’ry,” 
said he. 
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CULINARY COURTSHIP. 


anet had molded the domestic affairs of a 

J Boston family for so many years that the 

news of her intended marriage had much 

the effect of an earthquake. “Have you and David 

been engaged long?” ventured the mistress of the 
household. 


“One week when next Sabbath comes,” stated 
Janet, briefly. 


“And—and had you any thought of marrying 
before that?” asked her mistress. 
“Times I had, and times I had not,’ said the 


imperturbable Janet, “as any person will. Buta 
month ago, when I gave David a wee bit of the 
cake I’d been making, and he said to me, ‘Janet, 
have ye the recipe firm in your mind, lass, so you 
could make it if Mrs. Mann’s book would be far 
from your reach?’ I knew well the time was 
drawing short. 

“And when,” said Janet, Coston: her eyes at the 
recollection, “1 said to him, ‘David, lad, the reci 
is copied in a little book of my own,’ and I saw the 
= in his eye, I reckoned ’twould be within 

month he’d ask me.” 
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A SELF-CONTAINED CROWD. 


r. James O’ Neill, the actor, tells of meeting 

M aman who was indeed a “host in himseli.” 

It was in the far West. Mr. O’Nei: 

day found himself at a small station, whe: 

would have to wait several hours for “nother 
train. A New York paper prints th 


“Sort of dull place,” the conductor sac vo aim, 
«as hedescended. “Still, you’ll have company; the 
ticket agent, the operator, the flagman, the store- 
keeper, the postmaster, and the agent of the 
accident insurance company are all inside.” 

Mr. O’Neill entered the station and looked 
round. In the dim light he could distinguish only 
a red-haired man at a telegraph instrument. 

“Where are the others?” the actor asked. 

“Other what?” said the man. 

“Why, the ticket agent, the flagman, the post- 
master and the rest.” 

The man grinned. 

“Where are they?” Mr. O’Neill repeated. 

The red-haixed man grinned —. “Tm um; 
come in and join us,” he answered. 


are 


ne 


® © 
THE ABSOLUTE. 


rotect us,” once prayed a good man, “from 
the questions of our children.” A certain 
professor, says the New York Sun, is as 

noted for his physical rotundity as for his meta- 

physical profundity. 

Some time ago, on entering the nursery at his 


home, he surprised his children in ardent discus- 
sion of the “Absolute.” One young philosopher 


“ 


turned to him in appeal: 
“Father, can a man be absolutely good?” 
“No,” the professor replied, “a man can’t be 
absolutely good.” 
another 


“Father,’ 
a man be absolutely 

“No,” was the judicial response, “a man can’t 
be absolutely bad.” 

Then the little daughter piped 7: 

“Father, can a man be absolutely fat?” 

But the philosopher’s equilibrium was rendered 
too unstable for him to reply. 


poung sage demanded, “can 
ad ? 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tea, butter, bread, turkey, beets, tomatoes, 
pumpkin pie, currants, grapes, dates, pears, peas, 
nuts, sugar, jelly, squash, pickles. 

2. Secrets. 

8. Sea-l; lea-l; hove-l; Cora-l; rave-l; carve-l; 
pane-l; pea-l; pear-l; mode-l; yoke-l. 

4. Outrage, lukewarm, readjust, Mildred, hand- 
saw, candid. 

5. Soidle, Pat; Delia Post; spoiled at; polite, 


sad; pie, told as; stop, Delia; top is lead; spade, 
toil: } med plait; dip so late; ideal spot; lisped to 
a; spoliated. 


6. Attract, amount, andiron, boxwood, canto, 
anthem, mayor, assail, fatten, gauntlet. 





7. Discover. 
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THE LAY OF THE CHRISTMAS DOLLS. 


By Annie Willis McCullough. 


HE Christmas dolls, all gay 
and sweet, 





Are seen abroad on every 
street. 

Their caps and coats and 
dresses, too, 

Are all so fresh and clean and 

new. 


But much I fear a change we’ll 
see 
When disappears the Christmas 
tree. 
It is too bad, 
It’s very sad, 
But surely soon a change we'll see. 





For weeks before the Christmas- 
tide 

The dolls must in the stores 
abide, 

In narrow boxes, up on shelves. 

I’m sure they don’t enjoy them- 
selves, 

Although they never say a word, 
At least that any one has heard. 
It may be bad, 

It may be sad, 

But dollies never say a word. 





And then, oh, then comes Christ- _ 


mas day, 

When children have so much to 
play. 

Then dolls go out to ride or 
walk. 


‘And how their little mammas 


talk 
And chatter about this or that, 


“A lovely dress!” “A darling 
hat!” 


It’s very bad, 
It’s really sad 
How soon a doll will have no hat! 





But after Christmas joys are o’er, 
And toys lie broken on the 
floor, 
When drums have ceased to give 
out sound, 
And rubber balls no longer 
bound, 
When little dishes all are lost, 
Some dolls by naughty dogs are 
tossed. 
It’s very bad, 
And very sad 
That dolls lie where they can be 
tossed ! 





And others lie neglected, quite, 

In bed all day, and up all night. 

With hair uncombed, 
and gowns all 
torn, 

They look dejected 
and forlorn. 

How would it 
seem, I’d like to know, 

If mothers treated children soP 

It’s very bad, 


It is most sad 
That dollies’ mammas treat 
them so! 


































+. 





A tousled wig of flaxen hair. 
Ah, where is now the gay | 
parade 
That once the Christmas 
dollies made? 
It is too bad, 
It is too sad 
To think of what a 
show they made! 





No longer seen upon the 


street, 

No longer dressed and 
curled so neat; 

An arm off. here, an eye 
gone there, 
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EATH OF EX-SPEAKER REED. — Hon. 
Thomas Brackett Reed, representative in 
Congress from Maine, 1877-99, and Speaker of 
the Fifty-first, Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Con- 
, gresses, died at Washington, 

after a short illness, Decem- 
bér 7th, aged 63. Mr. Reed 
was’ one of the foremost Re- 
publican statesmen of his 
generation, an expert parlia- 
mentarian, an eloquent orator 
and a keen debater. He was 
a candidate for the presidency 
before the national Republi- 
can convention in 1896, and 
received 844% votes. He was 
a Zraduate of Bowdoin College in 1860, and was 
active in state polities in Maine before entering 
Congress. Since 1899 he has been engaged in 


the practice of law in New York. 
tT “Regp ‘Rutes.”— Mr. Reed distin- 
guished himself as Speaker of the Fifty-first 
Congress by checking “filibustering”’ practices. 
Prior to that time it had been possible for a large 
and determined minority, by offering a succession 
of dilatory motions and demanding roll -calls 
upon them, to obstruct business almost indefi- 
nitely. But Mr. Reed counted as present 
members who, although taking part in the pro- 
ceedings, would not vote; and he framed a new 
code of rules which recognized the right of the 
Speaker to count a quorum, and put a stop to 
dilatory motions. These changes were strenu- 
ously resisted, and Mr. Reed’s enforcement of 
them won for him the sobriquet of “the tsar” ; 
but they have become a part of the established 
practice of the House. 
Papatons: toe the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, it appears that the num- 
ber of pensioners on the roll at the close of the 
fiscal year was 999,446, a net increase of 1,711 
over the preceding year, and a larger number 
than was ever carried on the roll at one time. 
There are. 339,436 claims now pending, more 
than one-third of which are original claims. 
The cost of pensions for the year was $138,488,560. 
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HE STATEHOOD BriLL, which passed the 
House of Representatives at the last session, 
provided for the admission into the Union of 
Arizona, New Mexico and Oklahoma. The 
Senate committee on territories has reported 
a substitute for the House bill, which drops 
Arizona and New Mexico, and proposes to admit 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory as one state, 
ENEZUELA AND EUROPEAN POWERS.— 
Serious troubles have arisen between Venez- 
uela and Gieat Britain and Germany. Failing 
to receive a satisfactory answer to their demands 
for the settlement of long-standing claims, the 
British and German governments, December 
7th, instructed their representatives at Caracas 
to present an ultimatum to the Venezuelan 
government, requiring an answer within 48 
hours. ‘The next day diplomatic relations were 
severed, and the British and German legations 
went on board \ar-ships of their nations at La 
Guaira. December 9th the Venezuelan govern- 
ment arrested 200 British and German subjects 
at Caracas and put them in prison; but they 
were subsequently released. On the same day 
the allied fleets, without firing a shot, seized the 
Venezuelan fleet and sank all but one of the 
vessels. When this record: closes, December 
llth, there is great excitement in Venezuela, 
President Castro has appealed to the Venezuelan 
people to take up arms, and has declared amnesty 
for political offenses. The allied fleets are 
blockading the Venezuelan coast. United States 
Minister Bowen, by request, has taken charge of 
British and German interests in Venezuela. 


DEratus.— Mrs. Alice Freeman 


(gure 
-almer, the distinguished educator, died 
suddenly 


at Paris, December 6th, aged 47. 
~ As Miss Alice Freeman she 
was professor of history at 
Wellesley College 1879-81, 
and president of that institu- 
tion 1881-7. In 1887 she 
married Prof. George Herbert 
Palmer of Harvard Univer- 
sity. She was dean of the 
woman’s department of the 
University of Chicago,1892-5, 
and was widely known as a 
writer and speaker on educa- 
tional subjects. —— Thomas Nast, one of the | 
most fertile and successful of American political 
cartoonists, who gained special 
distinction by his work during 
the Civil War and in the days 
of the “Tweed ring” in New 
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York City, died December 6th, 
% at Guayaquil, Ecuador, where 
he was United States consul- 
general. He was 62 years old. | 
——Alfred E. Buck of Georgia, 
United States minister to Japan since 1897, died | 
suddenly in that country December 4th, aged 70, | 
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Special Perseverance Rewards 
for Only Five New Subscription 



















their Watches and other rewards. 








retail $10.00 


ber. 





Movement. 





























October 23, 


ERSEVERANCE and a little personal 
work will usually soon secure Five 
New Subscriptions to The Youth's 
Companion. 
we will send you one of these beautiful 
Gold-Filled Watches, also five useful 
articles described 


In return for this work 


in our Special Issue of 


1902. January is a splendid month 


to solicit new subscriptions to The Youth’s 


Companion. 
it you will 
ticking in 


the other useful articles. 


Begin at once, and our word for 
soon have one of these Watches 
your pocket, besides getting all 
Many persons have 


within a few 


weeks secured 
the five new 
subscriptions, 
and have al- 
ready received 
The Watches have durable 
gold-filled Hunting Cases, American-made movements, expan- 
sion balance, quick train, safety pinion, seven jewels. 
are stem-winding and stem- 
setting, and are worth at 


each. 


Only one Watch will be 
allowed to a single subscri- 
Order by number 
which Watch you desire, 
and also send 15c. extra for 
postage and registration fee. 


They 




















The offer is made only to persons who are actual subscribers to The Companion. 


$5,000 IN CASH. 


Many of our subscribers will succeed during the year in obtaining five new subscriptions 


each to The Youth’s Companion. 
interesting experiences. 


Many will develop business ability. 
practical methods for working which will show tact, enterprise and energy. 
the five new subscriptions easily ; others will find it more difficult. 


Some, while securing these five new subscriptions, will have 


Some will originate new and 
Some will secure 
It will, however, be a matter 


of interest and practical value to The Companion to know the personal experiences of each 


one while securing these five new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion. 


For this reason we 


shall divide the sum of five thousand dollars equally among all our subscribers who are 

successful in securing the five new subscriptions between October 23, 1902, and July 1, 1903. 
There is hardly a town in the United States where five new subscribers to The Youth’s 

Companion could not be secured. You will have eight months in which to obtain them. 
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MAP SHOWING NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS IN EACH STATE, 


Conditions. 


the other four. 
to answer when the five new 
filled out when 
filed away, an 


ou have secured the fifth name. 


SUBSCRIBERS in 
THES 


at the end of the season you will share e 
scribers in the FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. IN ADDIT 


This blank, 


t 


ON to this, we shall give to the TEN 
each group of states, as shown by the map, whose answers indicate the greatest 
amount of pretence, an additional sum of TEN 


On receipt of your first new subscription, accompanied by a statement 
that you hope to secure FOUR other new subscriptions, we will send you, 
‘ free, a special outfit, which should make it quite eas 
We will also send you a blank document containing printed 
subscriptions have been secured by you. 


for you to secure 
QUESTIONS for you 
The blank is to be sent to us 
containing the answers, will then be 
ually with the other successful sub- 


OLLARS each. 
SPECIAL PAYMENTS are in addition to the various Articles of Merchandise and 


Perseverance Rewards that you may select for obtaining new subscriptions to The Companion. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

























































NATURE @>S@IENCE 


NOTHER NEw [RON-FIELD.—Fresh discoy- 
eries are continually adding to the world’s 
known stores of iron. Last summer extensive 
fields of iron ore were found in northern Norway, 
on the coast of Sydvaranger Bay, near the 
Russian border. Analyses at Christiania show 
that the ore contains a low percentage of titanium, 
which is regarded as a good indication, because 
the presence of titanium in large quantity 
retards the melting of ore. It is said there are 
good harbors near these new iron - fields, and 
surveys have shown that the ore covers a very 
large territory. 


Now MusHrooms.”— This name, quite 
justified, as his photographs of the phe- 


nomenon show, is given by Mr. Vaughn Cornish 
to the curious forms that | 
| official rules, how to play the different positions, pic- 


moist snow, poised in 
huge masses on stumps, 
sometimes assumes. At 
the Glacier House in the 
Canadian Rocky Moun- 
tains Mr. Cornish found 
last winter a snow mush- 
room nine feet across on 
top of a tree stump two 
feet in diameter. As the 
moist snow accumulates in a mass thus placed 
the projecting edges gradually curve downward 
while the mushroom grows, and thus it is kept 





from falling off the stump, and the width increases 


faster than the height. 
pistrene ALIVE NOR DEAD.—Recent re- 
searches by Professor Macfayden have 
shown that many micro-organisms can be exposed 
to the temperature of liquid air for a period of 
six months without any appreciable loss of 
vitality, although, at such a temperature, the 
ordinary chemical processes of the living cell 
must cease. Referring to Professor Macfayden’s 
experiments, Prof. James Dewar says that the 
organisms in the state just described “‘cannot be 
said to be either alive or dead, in the ordinary 
acceptation of these words. It is a new and 
hitherto unobtained condition of living matter— 
a third state.” 


TEREOSCOPIC LANTERN PROJECTIONS.— 
A plan recently employed in France for 
giving a stereoscopic effect to magic -lantern 
pictures thrown upon a screen is to furnish each 
spectator with a pair of prisms, set in spectacle 
frames, through which two pictures, side by side 


on the screen, are viewed. The angles of the | 


prisms are varied for widely different distances 
from the screen, but owing to the natural power 
of accommodation of the eye, the same angle 
serves at distances not widely variant. 


EW FRUITS AND PLANTS IN YUCATAN.— 


The United States consul at Progreso says | 
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We Send the Seeds. 


They are our own growing,the finest. 
You are at no expense to get them 
or the fine sample case, and 


“You Get the Cash 


for selling them. To energetic, indus- 
trious, honest people, young or old, 
there is a nice, } timate bus- 





Spalding’s Athletic Library. 
The American Authority on Sports, 
Pastimes, Physical Education. 

No. 149.— How to Take Care of the Body. 

all who. value health. 


.— How to Play Golf. Photographic | interview 
with Jas. Braid, champion of En . Vardon 


A book for 


tells how to play the game, with il - we rules, | 


pictures. 
No. 142.— Physical Training Simplified. By Prof. E. 
B. Warman the well-known physical culture expert. 
Isa complete, jee and practical book, where the 
whole man is considered — brain and body. No appa- 
| ratus required. 
0. 146.— How to Pl ay Roller Polo. Contains the 
tures of f leading players and officials. 
No. 168.— How to Become a Bowler. 
semey “a the American Bowling Congress. 
rules and articles of interest. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 
For sale by ail s 
iotstecietsuna A. G. Spalding é Bros., 
New York. Chica Denver. Buffalo. 
ston. Philade phia. San Francisco. St. Louis. 
——— Kansas City. Montreal. London, Eng. 


Seng Sox or! aco Soe of Spaidin "s Athletic 
ogue — free by mail. 


By 8. Karpf, Sec- 
4 Oficial 














MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 


To know that a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap and a single appli- 
cation of Cuticura Ointment will 


| FOREIGN 
100 Sti'MES 2 cents. 
All different and genuine. Only one Ff 


| lot to each person. 
| nny os ce 


Baltimore. | 


] in pocket album, list 1000 bargains, hin aper, 
STAM all Ie. Agts.50%. Bullard Co., Sta. Tt Bouton 


ASTHMA 





cured to stay cured. Health restored. 
Book 37 free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FREE ~ AGENTS 


A= 
Gs Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
#2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Lll., or Buffalo, 5. Y¥. 











Jas Bas eee 





$1 r AMIN and Treatment = aay pa. 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents 
LEWIs STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide st. tetra. Mick Mich. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press, @&5. Larger 
size, #18. Money saver. Big profits printing 
for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 
to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn 


THE BEST ano CHEAPEST HOUSE 


Bers uwus STRATED 


sic 
Ln 


J.WP! WPEPPER 2 8™ LOCUST St PHILADA. PA. 
We Make a Specialty ot 


Class Pins 


and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No miudleman’s profit—the 
goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 

All work guaranteed. special 
designs and estimates gladly 
furnished. 



































BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Two clean things: 


The Propnuytactic Tooru 
| Brusu. 

The “KeeEepcLtean' Hair” 
| BrusH. 


Both are different from all 
others in many ways. 


Each is sold in a box for your protection. At all 


dealers. Send for booklet — mailed free. 
Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





A Positive Relief for 
CHAPPED HANDS, 








| Mrs. Mary Ballinger, 
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nnouncement 
of Awards of The 
Youth’s Companion’s 


‘Amateur Photographic 


Offers for 1902 92 9 








GRAND AWARD. 


Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett, Baltimore, Md. 
| ———___.____ __ 


Men’s Class. 
FIRST AWARD 
S. Stockton Hornor, Concordville, Pa. 


SECOND AWARD 
James E. Taggart, Delaware, O. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 
C. L. Baer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Curtis Bell, New York City, N.Y. 
D. H. Brookins, Chicago, Ill. 

S. I. Carpenter, Sharon, Mass. 

W. E. Cogswell, Sacramento, Cal. 
Geo. M. Crowe, Los Ange les, Cal. 


Sche ne ctady, N. y. 
Fostoria, O. 

Boston, Mass. 

( hicago, Til. 

Ww. Medford, Mass 
Camden, N. J. 
Reading, Mass. 
Union Course, N. Y. 


Lucius F. Deming, 
Andrew Emerine, Jr., 
Wm. D. Grier, 

Gust. Horlin, 

Philip A. Hutchins, 
L. Hamilton Keller, 
Wm. B. Livermore, 
Wm. 8S. Ritch, 


W. H. Sargent, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
John W. Schuler, Akron, O. 
A. G. Smith, Brockton, Mass. 
Frank E. Swain, Lynn, Mass. 
D. H. Swiler, Philade Iphia, Pua. 
Robert E. Weeks, Chicago, Ill. 

Women’s Class. 

FIRST AWARD. 

Miss S. Jennie Dudley, Whitinsville, Mass. 


SECOND AWARD. 

Mrs. Claud Gatch, Salem, Ore. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 
Me adville '. Pa. 
Washington C. H., O 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Ne wton, Maas. 
Randolph Centre 
Lexington, Mass. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Newton, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Ada Bell Bateman, 
Katherine Bingham, 
Cora Stanwood Cobb, 
Nell F. Conant, 

Mar 7] F. Doe, 

M. Eddy, 

Mr 8. C. 8S. Emmons, 
Mary G. Huntsman, 
Nellie M. C. Knappen, 
Lillian Larkin, 

Mrs. E. A. Millar, 
Mrs. W. W. Pearce, 


ve 


Lily 8. Place, New York City, N.Y. 
Mrs. E. Stocking, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. A. C. Swift, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss L. L. M. Wales, Boston, Maas. 


Plattsburg, N. Y. 











Sarah Weaver, 
Myra Albert Wiggins, 
Mrs. C. M. Williams, 


CHAFING, 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
“4 little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for ut.” De lightfui 
after shaving. Pua everywhere, or mailed on re- 

| 


afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure of tortur- 
ing, disfiguring, itching, burning 
and scaly humors, eczema, 
rashes, itchings and chafings, 
and not to use them without a 


that the fields and gardens of Yucatan are) 
filled with useful vegetables and fragrant herbs | 
unknown to the outer world. In the cultivated 
fields are grown species of Indian corn, beans, 
squashes and tubers for which, in this country, 
we have no name, because we have never seen nor 
heard of them. In the forests and jungles grow | 


wild fruits, already excellent in quality, which 
could be made delicious by scientific cultivation. | moment’s delay is to fail in your 


.Mr. Thompson, the consul, avers that there are| uty. Think of the future of 


half a score of wild fruits which offer more | such afflicted children and act 


Salem, Ore. 
So. Manchester,Coun. 






ceipt of 25¢. Mennen’s (the original). Sample 
Sree. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 





Young People’s Class. 
FIRST AWARD. 
Chester Thompson, Seattle, 


SECOND AWARD. 
Charles Fabens Kelley, West Roxbury, Mass. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 
| Alice M. Adamson, Wis. 








Wash. 


No. 


Kenosha, 









promising results to cultivation than ever didthe| now. Cures made in childhood : G. Ballou par gy a 

bitter wild almond, which was the progenitor of are speedy, economical and | David E. Bartl it Sond titan” 

the peach. There are six varieties of Indian corn| permanent. | Wm. B. Bolmer, | Rocky Hill, N. J. 

in Yucatan, and the natives speak of this plant | Mothers everywhere warmly recommend Louise J. Cooper, A rlington Hts., Mass. 





as “the grace of God.’’ | Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, 
| the great skin cure, for preserving, purifying 
| and beautifying the skin, for rashes, itchings 


Maud E. eo 
Walter E. Egbert, 
Robert F. Field, 

W. M. Gager, 
Chas. J. Hass, 
Anna Lisle, 

Lloyd McKinney, 
Joseph Murdoch, 
Wm. H. Patterson, 


Brookline, Mass. 
Chester, Pa. 
Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. 1. 
New York City, N.Y. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Chicago, Til. 





Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send 2c, for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 
“*Mother’s Free Libr "ad 

Free. ( thy Foy are § 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk 8t., Boston. 


= FOR POWER TRANSMISSION.— | 

One of the growing uses of aluminum is as | 
a substitute for copper wire in the transmission | 
of electrie power over long distances. Alloyed 
with one and one-half per cent. of copper, it is 
thus used in transmitting 12,000 horse-power 







and chafings, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, | 
scales and dandruff, and the stopping of falling | 4 
hair, for softenirg, whitening and soothing red, | 3 
rough and sore hends, and for ail the purposes of i 
the toilet, bath a d nursery, as well as for many 
sanative, antiseptic, cleansing and purifying | 
purposes, which readily suggest themselves to 
women. 














from the Snoqualmie Falls to the cities of Tacoma | $-¢=2qeeqetet LSet SLM EE EE LTS STS STS SS SSS SSF | Susie Eleanor Reed, Penn Yan, N.Y 
and Seattle, a distance of more than 40 miles. V | Greta B. Rice, Port Huron, Mich 
This alloy is at the same time so light and so | vB ti f th by h 1 d | 7 Ss a oie ae i 
4 | Jas. Rogers Swindell, Baltimore, Md. 

strong that spans of 150 feet are safely made, } eau 1 y e Cc oo roun Ss ae LT Tumor Jvr.. Eli v Y 
tae das b os | 4 Robert T. Turner, Jr., Elmira, N. Y. 
thereby effecting a great saving in the number o W | Arthur Hale Veasey, Haverhill, Mass. 
poles needed on the line. But this applies only | ; Report of ene | J. Edward Woodbury, Worcester, Mass. 
to bare conductors. Where insulated cables are | “i bianties, On., Bet, ate. J | 

p . r 7A., 2, 1902 | EEE 
— the ues end of ae oe y The pupils of the Eastend School, of De- NY = 
conductor involves increased cost, and where lead | ( kalb County, Georgia, have successfully graded \ a ‘De 
j j lati ai . - |S? the grounds, laying off walks, bordering df by. iJ CIAL A Ww ARDS. 
is used for insulation the gain of weight obtained | them with violets, and preparing Sida Se Mere iW | 
in bare aluminium cables is canceled. b in the spring. The work done by these boys v | AWARD A. 

= ( and girls, all under fourteen years of age, seems i Miss S ennic Dudley, Whitinsville, Mass. 
2 almost incredible. They have filled washes y | 
N ARTIFICIAL AURORA.—At the Royal NY several feet in depth, and covered stumps with (/ LANDSCAPES. 

Society rooms recently Professor Ramsay |.j, S°il, converting them into mounds. “i Thomas W. Sears, Brookline, Mass. 
howell 7 . ; Ps Pthie: m\ We would be deljghted to have you send us i! - " 
showed an experimental proof of the electrical|’ any plans you have for school grounds. We J, NATURE STUDIES. 
nature of the northern lights. Between the poles ( have several acres in the grounds which could Wo “irs. Louise Birt Baynes, Stoneham, Mass. 


be made very beautiful. We refer you to Major 





of a powerful electromagnet he suspended an 1] Hubner, assistant librarian Carnegie Library, il | 
exhausted glass globe, containing at the top a}. 5 fee Se, Ee ew eres, Ga., Hire ‘| reer ti 

lille alt “ a . i ile chridge, Kasten a. ‘f | P 7 
metallic ring. Analternating current discharged \ We teal fiat Ge ane Sailly clale the four \y | T= Photographs securing Awards and 
through the ring in the globe produced an annular Ny pictures that you offer. several thousand more are now on 


id | exhibition 
During the past three years The Companion has aided thousands of 


glow, and when a current was sent through the y Miss J. TuGcie, Atlanta, Ga. in The Youth’s Companion 
coils of the electromagnet the glow was deflected Y YY Library, where subscribers and their 
W 





downward in streamers resembling those of the schools to improve and beautify their school grounds and buildings. This NU | friends will be ae at or Ea 

aurora borealis. The spectrum of the natural | Y sentiment is rapidly spreading over the entire country. iV | This is the Sevent nnual Exhibi ’ 

aurora shows the presence of krypton, and in Y | and Amateur Photographers from all parts 
: If You Are Interested, Send For Our Free Helps. \/ | of the country are represented. 


Professor Ramsay’s experiment krypton was 
produced in the discharge through the rarefied 
air within the globe. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. jj 
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r PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
CELLET SE EL OE SS SS SSS SS: 


| 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oflice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the ")oney ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters a.c required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
und be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your — ssent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strange 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








“GROWING PAINS.” 


STRIKING illustration of 
the evil which ill-considered 
words may do is furnished 
by the title to this article. 
Many a child who suffers 
repeatedly from pains in 
the muscles or joints, some- 
times so severe as to cause 
a limp or actual lameness, 
is allowed to .suffer until 
permanent harm is done, 
simply because the mother believes the trouble is 
only “growing pains,” to which no attention should 
be paid lest the child be made a weakling. 

There are no “growing pains.” Growth is a 
normal process, and like other normal processes 
is carried on in health without pain or discomfort. 
Pain, no matter when or where it occurs, is always 
a danger-signal, a cry that something is wrong, 
and its warning must not be silenced by calling it 
hames. 

This is not to say that every little ache or pain, 
in child or adult, should be noted with apprehen- 
sion and studied as to its origin and significance. 
That would be to create a race of ‘“‘mollycoddles.” 
The human machine is very nearly perfect, and if 
properly cared for should run without jolt or jar. 
But it is put to very hard usage and cannot be 
kept under a glass case; so sometimes the bear- 
ings may need a little oil, or a speck of dust may 
get between the cogs, and then there is a jar 
or a scraping, in other words, a pain. But this is 
nothing; soon the temporary obstruction in the 
self-oilers gives way, the mote is shaken out of 
the wheels, and everything runs smoothly again. 
It is the persistent and recurring pain that calls 
for attention; and such are the so-called *‘growing 
pains.” 

There are two sorts of pain which are more 
commonly than others called “growing pains,” 
often to the lasting injury of the child. The first 
of these is felt chiefly in the knee. The chiktis 
usually thin and pale, and is likely to be tall for his 
age. Perhaps he limps at times without being 
conscious of pain. The suffering is frequently 
worse at night. This trouble may be a beginning 
of hip-disease. 

The other common variety of “growing pains” 
is seen in Lealthy-looking, well-nourished, red- 
cheeked, active children. In such cases the pains 
are usually in the muscles of the arms or legs, 
although sometimes in a joint. These are very 
often, if not always, rheumatic. 

A child should certainly not be encouraged to 
run to its mother with every little ache, but when 
it is evidently suffering from severe, persistent or 
frequently recurring pains it should be examined 
by the doctor. 





CURLING-IRONS AT SEA. 


Se many years most steamship companies have 
that no contrivance for the purpose of heating 
curling-irons should be taken on board ship by 
passengers. Notwithstanding this rule, says the 
writer of an article on “ Dangers Courted by 
Women,” in Cassell’s Saturday Journal, the 
heating of irons on shipboard continues. 

Women take with them a small spirit lamp and 
a bottle of methylated spirit or alcohol, for the 
purpose of heating tongs, thus endangering their | 
lives and the lives of others. When lighted these 
lamps give forth a large and brilliant flame. On 
top of them, in the middle of this flame, there is a 
little rack for holding the irons. Now let the ship | 
give a sudden lurch, and over goes the lighted | 
lamp, falling, perhaps, upon a chair or a sofa or | 
bedding, so that the setting fire to the contents of | 
the stateroom and afterward to the whole ship 
may be but the matter of a moment. 

it would be impossible to conjecture the number | 
of ships which have caught fire because of the | 
determination of a woman passenger to curl her | 
hair in defiance of the rules, but it is certain 
that fires have started on many a ship in this way. 
The writer knows three women who have con- | 


fessed to having started small fires in their state- | 
—s the air, after every one else had left the 
| enurenh, 


rooms, which fortunately they were able to put 
out themselves. 


A few years ago, at the time of a terrible 
disaster to a certain ship, a bottle of methylated 
spirit was found near the body of one of the 
victims. 


This had the effect of starting a sort. of 
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of heated tongs ; but the reform lasted only a short 
| time, and brought about no permanent change in 
the manner of hair-dressing. Women still clung 
to the heated irons. The recent announcement 
that the proprietors of one great line of ocean 
steamers have placed in every stateroom of their 
newest ship an electrical apparatus for the heating 
of curling-tongs is a curious illustration of the 
tenacity of fashion, to follow which many women 
will even endanger their own lives and those of 
others. 


| heate against the curling of hair by means 


° 


THE YUCATAN TOE. 


he toes of civilized people have lost much of 

their cunning as helpful members of the body 
in any work thai requires skill. The Maya people 
of Yucatan, however, have kept the free-and-easy 
use of the toes in doing many kinds of work. It 
is said that the Maya women, who always go 
barefooted, will pick up a pin from the floor as 
easily with their toes as with their fingers. An 
archeologist who has spent some time among that 
people in the interest of the Peabody Museum, of 
Harvard University, tells the following anecdote 
of his landlady at Chichen Itza: 


Yoming into the house one day, the American 
noticed that the pig had been rash enough to 
trespass upon the domain of the mistress of the 
house. The woman was in close pursuit of 
the intruder, but piggy would look in any direction 
other than toward the door. 

ad she been compelled to stoop and seize the 
animal with her hand, the outcome of the chase 
might have been doubtful. Mayan training, how- 
ever, gave her a great advantage. She reached 
out her foot as the pig ran by, seized him by the 
tail between her great toe and the second toe, and 
with a graceful swing of the leg she landed the pig 
some yards beyond the threshold. 

When told > | the American that he had never 
seen the thing done in his own country, the Mayan 
woman replied that it was as easily done with the 
toes as with the fingers. 


& 


& & 
MARK TWAIN’S FUEL ORDER. 


hen the late coal strike was at its height, 
Americans took it cheerfully and with 

much humor, a fact upon which The Companion 
commented at the time. Of course Mark Twain 
had his say, which was in the form of a letter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Jt read as follows: 


Tie Honoravle, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington. Prices fer the customary kinds of 
winter fuel having reached an altitude which puts 
them out of the reach oi literary persons in 
straliened circumstances, I desire place with 
you the following order: 

Ne ay tons best old government bonds, 
suitable for furnace coal, gold seven per cents, 
1864, preferred; twelve tons early greenbacks, 
range size, suitable for cooking; eight barrels 
seasoned twenty-five and fifty cents postal 
currency, vintage of 1866, eligible for kindling. 

Please deliver with all convenient despatch at 
my house in Riverdale, at lowest rates for spot 
cash, and send billto Your obliged servant 

Mark Twain, 
Who will be very grateful and will vote right. 


® © 


A BUSINESS ASSET. 


r. Lane was a small man and far from strong. 

He admired strength in others above almost 

anything else, but he showed his admiration as he 
showed all his feelings—in a cautious way. 


He was an expressman. yo one day 
at a house for a heavy box of books, he was 
amazed to see the young athlete of the family, who 
was then enjoying a vacation from college, take 
up the box, after a pitying glance at him, and 
bear it out to the cart as if it had been a bag of 
feathers. 

“I wish I had his strength,” said the little 
expressman, with enthusiasm, to the young 
fellow’s mother. “I would give fifty cents 
ma’am, for such strength as your son’s, an 
*twould be well worth that to me in my business.” 
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TOO SCIENTIFIC. 


he principal trustee of School District Number 
Sixteen was entertaining a young man, fresh 
| from college, who had driven out to his house to 


| apply for the position of teacher of the school in 
| that district. 


As they sat on the poreh after dinner the trustee 
| casually called attention to a familiar little orange- 
| colored bug, with black spots on its back, that 
| was crawling on the floor. 

“I s’pose you know what that is?’”’ he said. 

“Yes,” replied the applicant, eager to show 

his technica knowledge. “That is a Coccinella 
septempunctata,” 

“Young man,” was the rejoinder, “a feller that 
don’t know a ladybug when he sees it can’t get 
} my vote fur teacher in this district.” 





| 
| 
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HE HAD GOT A “RISE.” 


| ge wee John’ M. Farley tells a story which 
shows the love and good-will entertained for 
| him by those to whom he stands in the relation of 
friend or spiritual adviser. It is given in his own 
| words in the New York Times: 


Shortly after I was made vicar-general an old 
Irishwoman met me in the street. She grasped 
my hand fervently. 

“O father!” said she. “Sure and the Lord bless 
you! I hear they gave you a rise,” 

“Yes,” said I, “they did.” 

“Well,” she continued, “and I’m pleased for 
that. It’s yourself that deserves the rise.” 

“Thank you!” 

“And all I hope is, the next rise they give you 
will be to heaven!” 


had as one of their most rigid laws the rule | 


* 


RECOGNIZED THE SMELL. 


E bw sexton of an Episcopal church in Boston 
has many stories to tell of the remarks and 
comments made by visitors. 

One Christmas, when the church was beautifully 


decorated with evergreen and firs, an old lady 
walked up the aisle to the chancel and stood 


“Don’t it smell solemn?” she said at last to 
the sexton, as she turned away with evident 
reluctance. “I don’t know as I[ ever realized just 


what the ‘odor of sanctity’ meant before to-day. 
We don’t have any such trimmings in the church 
I attend, up in the country.” 








For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are designed to conform to the requirements of 
every one needing a watch — We make all sizes 
and styles, with casings of gold, silver, enamel, 
gold-filled, gun-metal, or nickel — Fully guaran- 
teed and exactly as represented, and at stated 
prices —Send for our booklets, which give full 
information and illustrations of our various styles 
— For sale by all jewelers. 


The New’England Watch Co., 
Manufacturers. 


37 & 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 








That very old proverb 
about reaching the 
heart of a man is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with 
an upper and lower crust 
of indescribable delicacy, 
separated with acreamy 
flavoring of 





Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Mint. 


Ask for your favorite flavor. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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A New Little Indian Collar. 


A lan @ Front, 2% inches. 


1 Back, 2% inches. 











PERFECT-FITTING. 
At Furnishing Stores }3¢: £2°%: 


A copy of this ‘Little Indian” without ad- 
vertising, 9!4 x 11 inches, ready to frame, will 
be sent for two 2-cent stamps, 
or FREE at any Furnishing 
Store dealing in ‘Little Indian” 
Collars. 


H. C. CURTIS & CO., 
421 River St., TROY, N. Y. 


Catalogue free on application. 





See that this 
trade-mark is on 


all Collars and 
Cuffs you buy. 























Coal famine 
a blessing 


to those who 
have been led 
to investigate 
the wonderful 
fuel economy 
of 


Hot Water and Steam 


and not this only—the economy of fuel is 
the lesser gain—the healthful, convenient, , 
comfortable control of temperature at all 
times is the great gain. And this great 
gain is all paid for—for you—in the fuel 
economy. The apparatus is now simply 
and cheaply erected in old homes. Need 
not be connected to waterworks system. 
Write today for valuable information. 


AMERICA RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dep. F 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


Cabs as ae a a hi 


“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 
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Are you a slave to housework ? 


GOLD DUST 


has done more than anything else to emancipate women 
| from the back-breaking burdens of the household. It 
cleans everything about the house — pots, pans, dishes, 
| clothes and woodwork. Saves time, money and worry. 
| Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY. 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Baltimore, Montreal. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 
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The Jas. Boss Stiffened 
Gold Watch Case is made of 
two layers of Solid Gold with 
layer of Stiffening Metal between 


welded and rolled together intoone solid 
sheet of metal. The Jas. Boss Case is a 
Solid Gold Case for all practical purposes. 


The 


Stiffening Metal 
strength and durability. 


simply adds 
The Boss Case 


is guaranteed for 25 years by the largest 
watch case makers in the world, who have 
been making it for a full half century. 


Every 


mark stamped inside. 
show you one. 


telling 


is made 





Boss Case has the Keystone trade- 
Ask any dealer to 
Write us for a bookle: 
the whole story. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 


By this mark YY you know them 



































An Adventure in an ‘‘Ursprung.”’ 
By George D. Mitchell. 

EW sections of Europe are so little known as 
F the country just to the east of the Adriatic— | 

the south Austrian provinces of Croatia, | 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and the mountain | 
principality of Montenegro. Few possess for the 
traveller an interest at once so novel and so 
varied. Here Germans, Slavs, Latins and Turks 
meet on common ground, and may be studied 
comparatively. Here are beauties and wonders 
of nature that will some day divert streams of 
tourists from the hackneyed “sights” of western 
Europe. 

The Dinarie Alps, roughly paralleling the 
Adriatie shore, form the backbone of this region, 
culminating, away down by the Montenegrin 
frontier, in the somber, massive peaks of the 
lormitors. Skirting this backbone is a range 
of country known as the “ Karst,” a region 
parched, barren and inhospitable. 

Round about the Karst the mountains are 
bald and frowning. The only verdure is in the 
fissure-like valleys of the scanty streams 


narrow, 





E. Fosaray 





IN 


ROUGH, 


STALAGMITES CONICAL SHAPES. 


and the little alluvial basins secluded here and 
there among the hilltops—all cultivated with the 
most jealous husbandry. Water is in many 
places a costly luxury. Away from the streams 
the only means of maintaining the supply are 
cisterns cut in the rocks, designed to be filled 
through their tributary ditches by the infrequent 
rains. 

A peculiar characteristic of the Karst is the 
“ursprungs,”’ as the Germans call them; topious 
springs that often burst directly out of the 
mountainside, sometimes to be almost immedi- 
ately lost again in the thirsty soil. In the cafon 
of the Narenta, where the rock walls rise sheer 
till their bleak pillared and castellated crests 
seem to totter and threaten the traveller, is an 
ursprung, from which the water, pure and cold, 
wells silently forth in an azure flood of such 
volume that three of the small native grist-mills 
are turned by it. 

At Mostar, the Orientally picturesque capital 
of Herzegovina, we bade good-by to the running 
water and entered upon the severest two days of 
our tour. Our road, a soft mule trail almost 
impassable for a bicycle, lay through a desolate 
mountain region, and the sun made veritable 
ovens of the dreary, treeless defiles. 

There was hardly a tenanted habitation along 
the whole day’s march. The Turks in 1878 
had devastated and depopulated the country, 
and a little cluster of roofless, ruined huts here 
and there augmented the cheerlessness of the 
prospect. 

Toward evening we came to a cavernous open- 
ing in the face of the mountain on the left side | 
of the road. It was evidently the orifice of a 
dried-up ursprung. The rocks in the dry bed 
were worn by the action of water, and, judging 
from the appearance of the channel, the volume 
of the stream during the wet season must have 
been great. 

We were suffering with thirst, and it occurred 
to us that within the cavern we might still find 
some trickling spring of cool water. At all 
events, there would be charm enough in exploring 
this mysterious recess, leading—who should know 
where? 

So we leaned our bicycles against the rock 
just within the mouth of the opening, and 
prepared for the experiment. Fortunately our 
bicycle lantern had been replenished with oil 
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that very morning. 
beam into the dark and forbidding interior of the 
cavern. 

At the entrance the rocks had caved away, 
| leaving a round chamber of considerable size, 
but as we proceeded the passage contracted till 
it was barely high enough to admit our standing 
The way was strewn with water-worn 
boulders and rough of detached 
So with the half-light and the deep shadows we 
had to feel our way along with great caution, not 
knowing what we might stumble on unawares. 

Our progress was slow and laborious, except, 
perhaps, where at intervals a level alluvium of 
sand and earth had accumulated. After we had 
penetrated rather more than a quarter of a mile 
the corridor suddenly expanded into a theater-like 
chamber whose limits our little light failed fully 
to reveal. 

Stalagmites in rough, conical shapes rose from 
the floor like so many spectral sentries. Slender, 
tapering stalactites came down from the lofty 
dome to meet them, sometimes, indeed, forming 
columns as if designed to support the roof; and 
the walls were draped and festooned with delicate 
alabaster, deposited there through the ages by 
the never-tiring drip, drip, of the oozing lime- 
water. 

Beyond this chamber the gallery, 
narrow that we could readily reach across it, 
ascended for a time so rapidly that we were 
forced to brace ourselves between the walls in 
order to make the ascent at all. ‘Then again 

it dipped down abruptly, and 


masses rock. 


now so 


we descended a _ considerable 
distance by a fairly constant 
gradient. 

I was in the lead. Stevens 


was following with the lantern. 
All at once | stepped off a ledge 
into a pool of water, and before 
I could recover myself I was in 
up to the armpits. The dip in 
the gallery had made a pocket 
in which the water still remained. 
It was of such crystal clearness 
that we could see the stones at 
the bottom as distinctly as if it 
had not been there, and in the 
uncertain light I. had literally 
fallen into the illusion. 

We had been on the road since 


before seven that morning, had 
eaten nothing since our scanty 


breakfast, and were by this time next to worn 
out with fatigue. The pool of water effectually 
sealed the passage against further exploration ; 

but on one side was a little level spot from which 
an inviting beach of white sand sloped down into 
the water, 

Here, then, was good water to drink, a bed of 
clean sand to lie on, and a roof of the living rock 
overhead. It struck us as a most opportune site 
or a night’s bivouac. 

“Let’s camp right here,” we said, almost in 
the same breath. 

We retraced our steps to the mouth of the 
cave, filled our helmets with blackberries, gath- 
ered each an armful of firewood, unstrapped our 


luggage-bags from their carriers, and thus laden 


returned to our subterranean camp. 


We soon felt quite at home, with our little fire | 


blazing away so cheerfully. Our situation was 
decidedly romantic, not to say eery, stowed away 
here in a crevice of the mountain half a mile 
underground, shut up by walls of eternal ada- 


mant, on the border of a dark, placid pool that was | 


half-lighted by our flickering fire, but merged 
yonder in the mystery of impenetrable darkness. 

We had in our bags an end of coarse bread and 
a small piece of salami, a favorite Hungarian 
sausage, that our friend Margetic of Petrinja 
had thrust upon us as he bade us good-by; and 
these, with our berries, made us a_ passable 
supper. We made our day’s entries in our 
journals, and then, first spreading our waterproof 
capes, lay down and sank quickly to sleep by the 
dying embers of the fire. 

A whisper, a slight rustle, any unusual sound 
upon the air is always suflicient to rouse me 
instantly to the full possession of my senses. 
This alertness of the ear has thrice saved my life. 

Hlow long we had slept I know not, but 
suddenly I felt myself wide-awake, and oppressed 
with the sense of some impending danger. Our 
fire had died completely out; the darkness was 
absolute. A current of cold air was sweeping 
over my face. I could hear it moaning steadily 
as it sped onward through the tortuous gallery. 

What was that? Above its moaning and 
borne along on its breath I could distinguish, 


now fainter, now louder, a rushing, gurgling 
sound, ominous, vaguely threatening. All at 


once I felt my foot getting wet by rising water. 

“Wake up, man!’’ I shouted in Stevens’s ear, 
shaking him violently in my impatience. ‘‘Wake 
up, if you are ever going to!” 

I reached out for the lantern and lighted a 
match, but it was blown out. The current of air 
seemed redoubled in violence. I struck a second 
match, and the wick caught immediately, yet | 
seemed to have wasted an hour with the thing. 
By the light I saw that the pool had risen fully 
three feet, and even as I stood and looked, 
momently it encroached upon our little strip of 
shore. 

Another minute and we should be driven off. 
The wind rushed by ever more furiously, and 
seemed bent to blow out our light in spite of my 
efforts to shield it. The rushing, gurgling sound 


It threw a bright, cheerful ' 


| account. 


| expenditure. 


had now increased into a terrific roar, and the 


surface of the rising pool was turbulent and 
seething. 
There was no doubting the truth now. The 


cave was filling with water from some source, 


and filling with fearful rapidity. 


It could hardly have been a minute since I had 
first awoke, yet it seemed very long before we 
could snatch up our luggage-bags and get started 
from that living tomb. 

“This dip in the passageway will be our 
salvation if we ever escape,” said Stevens, as we 
staggered blindly along up the rough, boulder- 
strewn incline, “‘for this basin must fill before 


the water can reach us below.’ 

In this hope we plunged on more recklessly 
than ever, goaded by the thought of the 
following in our tracks. 

We reached the of the incline without 
loss of time, and then careered madly down the 
steep descent on the other side, now leaping, now 
sliding, now falling headlong, till 
reached the open of the stalactite chamber, bruised 
and nearly overcome. 

In our flight I had lost hold of my luggage- 
bag, containing many articles invaluable to us; 
but I had not stopped to pick it up. By 
fortune our lantern, which was the best money 
could buy in Coventry, still remained lighted, 
and by it we could now make progress. 
There remained but a quarter of a mile between 
us and safety, and that was easy going compared 


flood 


crest 


almost we 


good 


good 


to the part we had passed over. 
The murmuring of the water had died out in 


the distance, and there was only the rushing 
wind to remind us of our danger. We began to 


think we had overestimated the seriousness of our 
situation, and I suggested that return and 
search for my lugg But we were con- 
gratulating ourselves prematurely, for just then 
the roar of the torrent was borne anew upon our 
ears. The water had climbed to the crest of the 
incline and was loose again. Seized with added 
fear, seemed to gain new strength this 
vital race ; but the pursuing flood followed with 
ever-increasing uproar. 

Should we ever reach the open air? Yes, 
thank Heaven! One more minute of anguish and 
we gained the mouth of the cavern. We snatched 
the bicycles to a place of safety, and ourselves 
mounted to the top of a firm rock just outside. 

It was raining in torrents. The lightning 
made great zigzag rents in the black sky. The 
thunder reverberated ceaselessly among the moun- 
tains. The wet had set in. Searcely 
had a minute elapsed before the turbid flood | 
precipitated itself from the mouth of the| 
ursprung, gaining in volume till it almost filled 
the yawning orifice, boiling and foaming as 


we 
age-bag. 


we for 


season 


rushed by us, as if angered at our escape. 

We stood drenched and shivering, waiting for | 
the morning. At last the rain ceased, and with 
it the dawn began to illumine the jagged, barren 
summits towering in the west. We mounted 
our machines as soon as it was light enough, 
and with thankful hearts sped down the now 
refreshed valley to Bilek, which we had intended 
to reach the night before. 


FACTORY GIRLS. 


asserted from first to last, sisterhood and 
kindness, is what Miss Marie Van Vorst | 
records in Everybody’s Magazine of her experi- 
ences among the working women of Lynn. Poor | 
attire, judging from her reception, influences 
only those who by reason of birth, breeding and | 
education should be above such things. She was | 
more simply clad than her companions in the | 
shop, but was more kindly treated on that 
Miss Van Vorst tells several cheerful 
instances of the good nature and friendliness of 
her shopmates : 





My companion on the other side was a. pretty 
country girl. She regarded her work with | 
good-humored indifference : indeed, her labor 
was of very indifferent quality. 1 don’t believe 
she was ever intended to make shoes. In a} 
cheerful undertone she sang “‘topical” songs the 


morning long. It drove Maggie MeGowan | 
“mad,”’ so she said. 


“Say, why don’t some of youse sing ?” said the | 
little creature, looking down our busy line. “I 
never hear no singing in the shops.’’ 

Maggie said, “Sing! Well, 1 don’t come here 
to sing.’’ 

The other “Well, 
have to sing.” 

“You seem happy; are you?” 
me out of her pretty blue eyes. 

“Why not? ‘That’s the way to be.” Then, 
after a little, in an aside to me alone, she 
whispered, ““Not always. Sometimes | cry all 
to myself.” 

Opposite me sat a ghost of girlhood, a tall, 
slender creature, cheeks like paper, eyes sunken. 
She, too, had the smile of good-fellowship. Coin 
freely passed from workwoman to work woman. 

“Do you like your job?” | ventured. This 
seemed to be the open sesame to all conversation 
in the shops. She shrugged her narrow shoul- 
ders, but made no direct reply. 

“Il make my wages clear,”’ she announced to 
me a few moments later. 

“How do you mean ! 

“Why, at noon I wait in a restaurant; they 
give me my dinner afterwards. I go back there 
and wait table at supper, too. My victuals don’t 
cost me anything.” 

A man came along with nuts and apples to 
sell. I bought an apple for five cents. It was 
regarded by my teacher, Maggie, as a prodigal 
shared it with her, and she in 
turn shared her half with her neighbors, advising | 
me, wisely : 

“Say, you’d better earn an apple before you | 
buy one!” 


laughed sweetly. | just | 


She looked at | 
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THE F, PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


CARMEL SOAP 








is ABSOIA rELY PURE. It 
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i fre Sweet Olive Oil 
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Importec d ‘ 
“arl Street, N.Y. 


NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
T he BLUE LABEL 


tected by Decision of 
tT nited States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us, 

New Booklet Free 
AgateNickel-Steel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores 
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TRADE MARK 








| Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co, 
New York, Boston, Chicago 


| COAL 

















| Steen “Windows. 


Shipments made to all parts of New England 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE € CO., 


2 Sudbury St., Boston. 


| DOORS, WINDOWS and BLINDS. 
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On ee 
OLD CARPETS 


Twentieth century skill and brains 
allow of little waste. Your old carpets 
are now ready for you to 


SEND THEM TO US 


so that we may reweave them into at- 
tractive Rugs that will wear for years. 

The quality of our work, together 
with ovr reasonable charge, has won 
for us the patronage and good-will of 
thousands of thrifty housewives through- 
out New or and 

Vrite for further particulars. 


LEWIS ‘BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 



































NAPTHOL 


Physician and Nurse 
Highly Recommend it. 
The disinfecting, purifying and 
antiseptic qualities of this well- 
known preparation render it a positive 
and reliable safeguard against Smallpox, 
Diphtheria and other infectious diseases 
Its general use insures healthful homes 
Trial Bottle 10c. Fekr' 
Sulpho-Napthol Co., 11 Haymarket Sq., Boston 


isk your Drugaist for 


Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap. Eacetlent 
for Shampoo, By mail 24e. 
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| Model Grand Range 


See how easily the 
Nickel Parts May 
Be Lifted Off when 
you wish to ‘‘ shine ”’ 
the Range or clean 
the Nickel. 














Double 
Kindling and 
Baking 
Damper 


gives perfect con- 
trol of oven. The 
fire is kindled in 
one-half the usual 
time because of 
the double outlet 
to smoke flue. 








Oven Rake pulls food on oven bottom forward. By a Simple Lock- 
ing Device oven shelf remains rigid when drawn forward its full width. 


THE MANUFACTURERS 

These two improvements enable the STAND BEHIND EVERY BOTTLE 
cook to turn the roast or loaf around 
without reaching into the hot oven. 




















RELIABLE HEAT INDICATOR. ComMMmopious ASH PAN. WIDE BROILER 
Door. CHOICK OF FOUR KINDS OF GRATES, ETC., ETC. 


a Send for our Illustrated Booklet of Model Grand Ranges, 


and see for yourself the many new and attractive features. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO., Providence, R. I. 
55 PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON. 


If the Model Grand Range is not sold in your town, please write us. 
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The New Companion. 


.)° you wish to own a sewing 

machine but feel that you 
cannot afford it? Are you hesitating 
between a forty-dollar machine or a 
New Companion for only nineteen 
dollars? In either of these cases we have something to 
say to you. You have been expecting to pay forty dollars 
for your new machine, and you do not be lieve a re ally high- 
grace machine can be had for less. We understand that, 
and do not wish you to purchase a New Companion for 
nineteen dollars without proof that it is equal in every 
respect to any forty-dollar machine. 


This proof will cost you nothing but a postal card. On 
receipt of your postal we will send you a complete and 
attractwe 7/lustrated booklet, containing a description and 
illustrations of the New Companion, together with a list of 
attachments. The booklet also explains in detail how it is 
possible for us to furnish you with a strictly high-grade ma- 
chine for nineteen dollars. We shall be ‘glad to send you 
free samples of work made on this machine, and also a very 
large number of testimonials from Zhe Companion sub- 
scribers who have owned these machines, and have had 
them in practical use for many years. We have no doubt 
but that, on receipt of a stamp, any of these persons would 
be glad to answer any question you might ask about their 


New Companion. We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


Is it not worth a postal card to look into this matter ? Style 1. Five Drawers, $19.00. 


Later you will join the large number of our friends who 
write us that the New Companion has become indispen- Soke : ts e ~gg Front, 7 Drawers, aes. 


sable, and that it has saved them money. 
On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, freight 


PERRY MASON COMPANY paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
9 "> , , rer >, # = 7 sts 


Wvoming or Montana, or at anv freight office west of these four states, 
201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON,’ MASS. we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


COOS CVOS GO GSSOGOGS SOOO OOCPGOGOOCe 





oe ee 


